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Religion in Post-War Japan 


CHARLES S. BRADEN* 


three weeks in Japan in an intensive 
study of Japanese religions as I found 
hem affected by war and communism. I did 
t almost wholly through personal interviews 
‘ith religious leaders to whom I had an un- 
sual approach, since my visit was made a 
lefinite inter-faith project by the Japan Re- 
igions League. This organization is a dele- 
rated body made up of representatives of the 
‘ational Buddhist Federation, The Japan 
hristian Council, The National Shrine As- 
sociation, The Sectarian Shinto Association, 
pnd the National New Religions Organiza- 
ion. I was thus granted an entrée into the re- 
igious life of Japan that would be very diff- 
ult to get in any other way. I am reporting in 
n book, War, Communism, and World Re- 
igions, to be published by Harper & Brothers, 
bn my specific study, but at the editor’s sug- 
restion I am bringing together here some in- 
ormation of a more general nature and some 
yeneral impressions I received from my con- 
acts with not only many religious leaders, but 
thers in the educational, journalistic and po- 
itical fields with whom I was able to talk. 
First let me write of Shinto. I was, I con- 
ess, somewhat surprised to discover as I 
alked with Shinto leaders, the degree to 
hich they have recovered from the ex- 
remely devastating effects of the war and 


ft was my privilege in June 1952 to spend 
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the resultant disestablishment of Shinto as 
the national faith. I recognize that they had 
not regarded the state ceremonial as religion, 
technically, but there is little doubt that as 
Holtom and others argued, it was effectively, 
at least in the minds of the people, a definite 
religious faith. An interesting statement I 
found in a pamphlet published by a commit- 
tee which is raising an enormous sum for the 
re-building of the Grand Shrine at Ise refers 
to the “pretext” that the Shrine ceremonial 
was not a religion... .” Note the word 
pretext, which was actually used, by persons 
so intimately associated with the Grand 
Shrine as to be getting out propaganda ma- 
terial for raising funds. There is no question 
that now it is regarded as religious, though 
the only significant change that has occurred 
is that the shrines no longer receive any gov- 
ernment subsidy, and that no government 
official may, qua official, participate in the 
ceremonial. And the shrines are at very defi- 
nite pains to let it be known that they are 
religious. There is no other excuse now for 
their existence, nor will they get the support 
of the people unless they are performing a 
religious function, for the national function 
is no longer legally to be served. 

I was surprised to discover what perhaps 
I should have known, that government sup- 
port in a financial way was not a very im- 
portant factor in many shrines. Some got 
less than 1% of their support thus, though a 
few were heavily subsidized. These latter are 
having a hard time to recoup their losses. 
Many have quite recovered financially, for 
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the attendance at most of the shrines has re- 
turned to about the pre-disestablishment 
level. What they are discovering is that with- 
out governmental backing and encourage- 
ment of shrine attendance, they are obliged 
to find ways by which the people can be at- 
tracted. This has resulted in some modifica- 
tion of methods, the broadening of the scope 
of their services, and a more effective use of 
publicity. 

Another impression I got was of the alert- 
ness and eagerness of a number of the 
younger Shinto priests whom I met. I found 
them on the whole well-educated and trained 
for their ministry. I was rather more im- 
pressed by the younger Shinto priests than by 
the younger Buddhist priests. They seemed to 
me in general to be more alive to the prob- 
lems religion faces in the modern world, and 
disposed to meet them. Naturally in the 
short time I had for my inquiry I saw mainly 
the larger, more important shrines and the 
better prepared Shinto leaders. In the 
smaller village shrines the story is different. 
There, the economic plight of the priests is 
an unhappy one. Many must perform some 
other remunerative work in order to subsist. 
This tends to lessen the effectiveness of their 
ministry. Nor are these shrines able to com- 
mand the service of well-trained priests. 

In the Shinto University where I had an 
extended group interview with leading fac- 
ulty men, I found a general spirit of thankful- 
ness that the official connection with the state 
was ended. They now enjoy a freedom of in- 
vestigation and research into Shinto history 
and even of the sacred books, long protected 
by the state from historico-critical inquiry. 
Not much has as yet been done, but begin- 
nings have been made toward a thoroughgo- 
ing scholarly study of the basic sources of 
Shinto. There seemed to be a feeling of posi- 
tive relief at being no longer under the neces- 
sity of defending the official interpretation of 
these documents in support of the now re- 
nounced “divine” character of the emperor. 
This I report on at some length in my book. 
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Sectarian Shinto is very much alive. | 
visited the headquarters of some of the sects, 
among them Omotokyo, Tenrikyo, and Kon- 
kokyo. All were experiencing growth. I was 
most impressed, I think, with Tenrikyo at 
Tambaichi. They maintain there a surpris- 
ingly modern university, and their university 
library is nothing short of remarkable. It 
contains over half a million books. Many of 
them were in English and other European 
languages. I doubt if anywhere in the world 
one could find a more complete set of original 
source materials on the penetration of Chris- 
tianity into Japan in the sixteenth century. 
Also they have a large collection of exceed- 
ingly rare books and manuscripts, some of 
them rated as “national treasures.” Their 
vast temple and auxiliary buildings were a 
veritable bee-hive of activities, and the devo- 
tion of their membership notable. The pres- 
ent head of the movement is extremely alert 
to the problems of the present day, and in in- 
timate touch with the life around him. He 
drove us over to Nara in his Buick car, and 
gave us the use of it and driver for sightsee- 
ing about that famous Buddhist center while 
he attended a Rotary luncheon. The move- 
ment was subject to many restrictions before 
and during the war, but now under a regime 
of complete religious freedom is experiencing 
rapid growth. 

Visiting Konkokyo, I had the pleasure oi 
an interview with the patriarch, and a chance 
to watch him meet the people in the central 
temple of the movement. There he sits 14 
hours a day, as his father and his grandfather 
the founder had sat before him, ready to give 
counsel to any follower who comes to him. 
His is the voice of divinity speaking in the 
present day. His utterances are preserved 
and will one day form part of the scripture 
of the movement which they are now in the 
process of collecting and editing. I sat at 
dinner one evening next to the man charged 
with the responsibility of making the collec 
tion. He asked me many questions as to how ay 
scriptures of other faiths had come into beg 
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ing, and sought advice as to the best way to 
go about it. Having but a short time before 
finished my Scriptures of Mankind where I 
had discussed the process in the various re- 
ligions of the world, I was able to give him 
some idea of how such a collection might be 
made. Next morning I had a long conversa- 
tion with the patriarch which I noticed some 
one was taking down verbatim. As I was 
being driven to the railway station by my 
friend of the night before, he told me that 
what the patriarch had said to me would form 
a part of the collection of their scriptures. It 
was interesting to be in at the very beginning 
of the formal collection and editing of a sa- 
cred book. 

Omotokyo had fallen under the displeasure 
of the imperial government and had been 
suppressed even before the war. Its teaching 
ventured to question the central teachings of 
State Shinto. Its leaders were pacifist in 


their outlook and so were definitely inimical 
tothe pretensions of the military clique which 
controlled the emperor. Their buildings were 


blown up with dynamite, for which the move- 
ment was forced to pay, and the leaders 
thrown into prison. One of them was re- 
leased from prison one day and died the next. 
His successor and present head of it was con- 
fined for seven years and was condemned to 
death by the imperial court. He appealed 
from the decision and was awaiting the out- 
come of the appeal when the war ended and 
he was of course set at liberty. Refusing to 
seek indemnity for property or other losses 
he has set about rebuilding his shattered 
movement. Already schools, a hospital, and 
an orphanage have been built. A publishing 
house was to be next, for they are very ac- 
tive in publishing. Among their publications 
isa magazine in Esperanto, which they be- 
eve may contribute to the peace of the world, 
and a magazine dedicated to better farming, 
‘ince their constituency is chiefly rural. In- 
terestingly enough the head of the movement 
isan enthusiastic member of the Fellowship 
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of Reconciliation, a Christian pacifist move- 
ment. 

I visited many Buddhist temples and mon- 
asteries and two Buddhist universities. The 
impression I got from these visits was not 
one of vigorous life. Although I met some 
bright, fairly eager young Buddhists, the im- 
pression I got was one of relative apathy in 
the face of the situation in which Japan finds 
itself. I found great discouragement, and 
comparatively little hopefulness among lead- 
ers I interviewed. It seemed to me that they 
were less alert and active than the Shinto 
leaders. I had for some reason, perhaps pre- 
vious reading, not expected to find it so. Per- 
haps I got a wrong impression, I can only re- 
port what I found. 

The really vigorous, pulsing religious life I 
found in Japan was among the new religions. 
What are these? They are religious groups 
that have sprung up in very recent times, 
mostly during and since the war. i found that 
in 1952, there were 722 religious sects regis- 
tered in the Bureau of Religions in Japan. 
Of these 72 were Christian sects of one kind 
or another. Immediately after the war there 
was an invasion of Japan by numerous small 
Christian groups, some representing only 
very small splinter groups in America, un- 
doubtedly in order to take advantage of the 
rather fluid religious state that followed the 
end of the war and the disestablishment of 
Shinto as the state religion. Up until that 
time there was far from complete religious 
freedom in Japan. Legally to exist and func- 
tion as religions, groups must register either 
as Sectarian Shinto, Buddhist, or Christian. 
There were no other categories under which 
they might register. The result was that 
some registered as Sectarian Shinto which 
had little in common with historic Shinto. 
Others existed without legal sanction, and 
carried on more or less clandestinely without 
bothering to try to register. 

Then suddenly the war came to an end, 
and with the Occupation complete religious 
freedom became a reality. The result was 
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that a veritable rash of new religions broke 
out, something over 600 all told having come 
into existence within the first seven years 
after the War’s end. What a variety of them 
there is! Some are of course only local and 
very small. About 100 of them are national 
in scope and some have already nearly a half- 
million followers. There is a National New 
Religions Organization in which something 
like 100 sects participate. Under the guid- 
ance of the secretary of this organization it 
was my privilege to visit some of these new 
sects, and I found it very exciting. For here 
there was enthusiasm and eagerness, and ac- 
tivity—lots of it. 

I cannot do more here than to mention and 
describe briefly a few of those I personally 
visited. Not much has been published about 
them in English. Sooner or later extended 
studies of some of them ought to appear. I 
hope myself to write on a few of them when 
time permits. Here let me make a few gen- 
eral observations, before describing any one 
movement. 

1. None of them are really new religions, 
but only new syntheses of forms of religious 
faith already in existence. 

2. The common components of most of 
them are Buddhism, Shinto, and Christian- 
ity. Sometimes there is a combination of two 
of the three, sometimes all three in differing 
degrees. Some choose one element, some an- 
other from the various religions and mix 
them with differing emphases. 

3. From my limited observation, it seemed 
to me that where Buddhism entered into the 
amalgam, it was Nichiren Buddhism that 
most frequently appeared. Whether this is 
evidence of a greater vitality in the Nichiren 
sect, or whether it resulted from the unwill- 
ingness of Nichiren to tolerate the variation 
from type represented in the thought and ex- 
perience of individuals who therefore felt it 
necessary to form their own sect, I am unable 
surely to say. I incline to think it was the 
former, or it may have been something of 
both. First of all, there was the vitality, sec- 


ond there was the restraining influence oj 
existing organizations of Nichiren, which the 
awakened believer was unwilling to accept. 
Some one ought to make a comprehensive 
analysis of the groups and discover just 
where the truth lies. 

4. But other factors not directly belonging 
to any of the three now and then appear also, 
For example there are several which seem 
definitely to show the influence of such move- 
ments as Spiritualism, New Thought, Chris. 
tian Science, Theosophy, etc. These latter 
are to some extent, at least in America, re- 
lated to Protestant Christianity but are not 
necessarily so, save perhaps in such move- 
ments as Unity and Christian Science, which 
are definitely tied in with Christianity in 
origin and in general practice. 

5. Among the Sectarian Shinto groups 
Omotokyo has been quite prolific as a source 
of new religions. 

6. Most of them have a founder who is 
revered and in some cases, perhaps most, 
though this I cannot assert on the basis of 
personal investigation, are regarded as di- 
vinely commissioned, and channels through 
which God speaks to men. I personally met 
and talked with several of them. None that | 
talked with made any pretense of divinity, 
though at least two seemed to regard then- 
selves either as Messiahs or forerunners oi 
such. 

7. Healing was a fairly frequent interest of 
the new groups. Their healing methods var- 
ied greatly from simple prayer to the type o! 
healing represented in the New Thought and 
Christian Science movements. 

8. How many will develop scriptures of 
their own is not certain, but in a number of 
cases I did investigate a scripture has either 
already been formed, or is in the process of 
being created. One has reached heroic pro- 
portions, being nearly equal in length to the 
Christian Bible. 

9. A number of them have already a wel 
developed institutional life, own substantial 
properties, and are busily engaged in build: 
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ing operations. Some of their temples are 
magnificent. Apparently they do not have 
too much difficulty in raising the needed 
funds. 

10. Most of those I personally saw had a 
sense of social responsibility to the commu- 
nity and were performing useful social serv- 
ices such as maintaining schools, kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, orphanages, hospitals 
or clinics. 

11. At least the larger ones I visited were 
employing most of the modern techniques of 
propaganda, moving pictures, radio, dramat- 
ics, and of course literature of various kinds. 

12. Without exception they were enthusi- 
astic and evangelistic in extending their faiths. 
This is of course the mark of most new 
movements and a necessity if they are to 
grow. There was a contagion about them 
which I felt as I visited some of them, even 
though I could not understand a word they 
were saying. 

13. Some of them are growing by leaps and 
bounds. One founder told me that at the end 
of the war he had between three and four 
hundred followers. 

“And how many do you have now?” I 
asked. 

“Between three and four hundred thou- 
sand,” was his reply. 

Another told me that his movement was 
growing at the rate of 150 new members per 
day when I talked with him. 

Let me now describe briefly a few of the 
more outstanding groups that I studied at 
frst hand. I begin with one which curiously 
enough has an English name. It is known by 
the letters PL, abbreviation for “Perfect Lib- 
erty.” It was founded September 29, 1947, 
but its roots go back to a former subsect of 
one of the Shinto sects which at one time had 
4 following of more than a million persons. 
lt was heavily persecuted by the imperial 
government and was eventually disbanded. 
It was the son of the founder of the older 
stoup who brought PL into existence after 
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the war when religious freedom had become a 
reality. 

The published statement of faith of PL in- 
dicates that it is not likely to be a religion of 
the masses, but makes its appeal primarily to 
the educated classes. It seems to me at least 
far too sophisticated to find a ready hearing 
among simple-minded folk, unless the Japa- 
nese are different in this respect from Eu- 
ropeans. The expressed aim of the move- 
ment is as follows: 


The PL order seeks to elucidate the Way how to 
contribute to the eternal peace and welfare of man- 
kind by promoting the realization that men are 
children of God and by making people attain a 
state of mind whereby both oneself and others be- 
come blessed and happy through freely and power- 
fully expressing one’s individuality in the interest of 
fellowmen and society under the motto of “Life is 
Art.” 


Their creed, or what they also call Pre- 
cepts for Conduct in Life, sets forth the sali- 
ent features of their faith. Not all twenty- 
one articles can be included here but some of 
the more basic are : Life is art ; the individual 
is a manifestation of God; the true self is re- 
vealed when our ego is effaced; depend on 
God at all times ; at every moment man stands 
at the crossroads of good and evil ; our whole 
environment is the mirror of our mind; and, 
finally, live in perfect liberty. Ego phenom- 
ena are the causes of most suffering and ca- 
lamity. When one gives up attachment to ego 
and surrenders his own interests and desires 
for the sake of universal peace; when he is 
genuinely sincere; when he is grateful to ev- 
erything and lives in conformity with the 
truth, then everything develops favorably and 
profitably. It is the mission of PL to reveal 
how this may be done. They provide helps to 
the attainment of this kind of a life of art 
through the activities of the movement. A 
prominent feature is an early morning wor- 
ship service, between 4:30 and 6:00 a.m., at 
which there is the singing of the PL hymn, 
intoning, a message from the leader, then 
and I think this may be quite an important 
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feature of it “believers who wish to do so 
speak to the audience about their personal 
experience of leading an artistic daily life.” 
Here is a chance for self-expression, and per- 
sonal witness which is quite attractive to 
some people. Also it is a well-tested means 
of interesting other people. Personal testi- 
mony has served many a cause as its most ef- 
fective means of propaganda. 

The headquarters of the movement is in 
the Fukuoka prefecture near the foot of 
Mount Fujiyama. The main building is quite 
attractive. Much use is made of moving pic- 
tures and other forms of recreation. I recall 
attending a class in which ballroom dancing 
of the western type was being taught. 
Around the room which served as the audi- 
torium when equipped with chairs, but which 
when I saw it was cleared for dancing, there 
were booths for the sale of many kinds of 
things, such as foods, clothing, “objets d’art,” 
etc., which helped support the movement. 

Another of these new religions is the 
Seiche no Ie. It is distinctly under the influ- 
ence of the New Thought movement, par- 
ticularly in its Unity form. It seemed to me 
that it was in many ways little more than a 
Japanese edition of the Unity School of 
Christianity, save of course in its theological 
beliefs. It publishes a battery of periodicals 
which rather closely parallel Unity. It car- 
ries on healing work. It has schools for the 
training of its young people, somewhat as 
Unity has. I was a luncheon guest one day 
with the leader who stands next to the 
Founder in importance in the direction of the 
organization ; the founder and head was on 
tour among the branch churches somewhere 
in the provinces. Its organization seemed 
solid. Already they had substantial buildings 
for housing their administrative offices, pub- 
lishing house and a large training school, 
right in the heart of Tokyo. All this I was 
shown, then taken for a visit to a conference 
center in a rural area some fifteen miles out 
of Tokyo. Here they had taken over what 
had once been a hospital. We seemed to walk 
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blocks through its corridors. Most of it was 
but one story high built around court yards 
in which were pleasant gardens, and the 
whole was surrounded by intensively culti- 
vated farm land. Here come at various times 
during the year as many as 600 young people 
from all over Japan for instruction and train- 
ing in the faith. I met the resident staff of 
very capable enthusiastic workers, one a phy- 
sician. All seemed to be completely con- 
vinced that here was the gospel that would 
save not only Japan, but the whole world. 

A beautiful temple or church of which | 
saw the model was about to be built in Tokyo, 
one that though somewhat in Western style 
would be a worthy representation of the 
movement in the capital city. It was this 
movement which has the already completed 
scripture of near biblical proportions. It is 
not only similar in many respects to Unity, 
it is actually in frequent correspondence with 
that American movement. Like Unity, 
though healing is an important interest, it is 
not the only or perhaps even the chief en- 
phasis. They carry on a varied ministry to 
the well as also to the sick. 

One new religion founded shortly before 
the war, Rissho Kosei Kai is predominantly 
Buddhist, being really a subsect of Nichiren 
Buddhism. It is based upon the Lotus Sutra 
as preached by Nichiren, the only doctrine, 
they say, which is “suitable for the salvation 
of present-day Japan and her people” and it 
will moreover bring peace and happiness to all 
the peoples of the world. Their motto is “dif- 
ferent body—one heart,” and they are striv- 
ing to bring true peace between man and man, 
nation and nation, through the teaching and 
practice of Buddhist doctrine as they inter- 
pret it. But it differs from traditional Bud- 
dhism in many ways. The most significant 
difference is in their highly personalized mir- 
istry to the immediate pressing needs of the 
people. This is done by breaking up their 
large membership into small intimate groups 
of not more than twenty people each, under 
the guidance of trained lay leaders. I saw ont 
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of these meetings in operation. As I ap- 
proached their worship hall I heard the mur- 
mur of many voices. When I looked in, 
there, seated on the floor, were some seventy- 
five circles of people of all ages each with its 
leader carrying on some kind of a discussion. 
The founder who was my guide explained 
what they were doing. They were discussing 
their immediate individual problems in the 
light of their religious faith. “What kind of 
problems do they discuss ?”’ I inquired of my 
host. 

“Any kind of problems they are meeting 
from day to day,” he replied. “Sometimes one 
has lost his job; a husband has deserted his 
wife; a child has run away from home; ill- 
ness has struck some member of the family.” 
Some times also they tell what their faith has 
meant to them in the past few days, how their 
difficulties have been met. That is, there is 
an opportunity for self-expression here, the 
chance to witness for their faith. It reminded 
me, a Methodist, of the old Methodist class 
meetings I attended as a boy. 

Some of the more striking testimonies are 
given before the whole church assembly and 
the best of these have been gathered up and 
published in a book for propaganda purposes. 
There is a formal worship period. Indeed I 
saw these groups break up at a signal and the 
people arrange themselves in a very brief 
time into neat rows stretching across the 
worship hall, leaving a center and two side 
aisles. Seated on the floor, there was no shift- 
ing of furniture. Within just a few moments 
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the seventy-five circles had become an audi- 
ence of 1500 people and for a half hour or 
more they chanted their mandala to the 
rhythmic beating of the temple drum, not a 
person in the assembly having a book before 
him as he chanted. 

It is the group participation which is I 
think the chief attraction, and accounts 
largely for the rapid growth of the move- 
ment. They were adding on the average 150 
new members a day when I visited them. 
And how enthusiastic they were. Money 
seemed to be no problem. They were in a 
building campaign to add a large school. 
They already had a kindergarten and play- 
ground and a hospital in connection with 
their Tokyo plant. They also had a more 
marked sense of social responsibility for the 
political order than most Japanese groups I 
studied. They made no effort to operate as a 
political party, but sixty of their members 
had been elected to either ward or prefectural 
assemblies. Altogether it was one of the most 
impressive new religions I visited. 

Space forbids lengthening the list of these 
vital new religions. Many of them will of 
course quickly disappear, some of them will 
probably flow together or eventually be ab- 
sorbed back into the larger sects from which 
they sprang. But some may well become 
leading religions of Japan and in the future 
deeply influence the religious life of the en- 
tire nation. At any rate at the present time 
they represent definitely the vital growing 
points of Japanese religion. 
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The Impact of Modern Scholarship 
On Christianity 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT* 


N this paper I use the term “scholarship” 
broadly to include not only historical 
studies but also the whole range of sci- 

ence and philosophy. By “Christianity” I 
mean the religion which received its early 
formulation in the New Testament and the 
ancient Christian creeds and which has rami- 
fied thence into many forms. 

All religion, I think we can agree, is rooted 
in something powerful but elusive in human 
experience which, if man pays attention to it, 
tends to make him believe that his life has a 
significance beyond that of the things re- 
vealed by his senses, and which drives him to 
formulate a view of that meaning and to seek 
to direct his life by that view. This effort to 
formulate a view of the meaning of the dis- 
tinctive religious experience, which we may 
call religious thinking or theology, does not, 
however, pay attention to the religious ex- 
perience alone. Man cannot isolate this phase 
of the meaning of his life from other phases. 
If religious experience involves a meaning 
going beyond the things of sense it neverthe- 
less occurs in the same life with the things of 
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sense and the two are relevant to each other. 
Religious thinking therefore has to interact 
with that philosophical thinking which inter- 
prets the world revealed to the senses. But, 
furthermore, no present thinking can be done 
in isolation from past thinking. At every 
stage, therefore, religious thinking is done un- 
der the influence of, and with the help of, a tra- 
dition. Religious thinking is therefore always 
an interpretation of religious experience in 
the light of (a) the past tradition, and (b) a 
current philosophy of the sensible world. 
Now the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment and the ancient Christian creeds is the 
formulation of an interpretation of the reli- 
gious experience of a group of men whose 
religious experience had been deeply and 
positively influenced by contact with the life, 
personality and teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—a contact which was direct for the first 
group, and indirect, through an oral and 
written tradition, for others. Let us call this 
the Christian religious experience (a reli- 
gious experience deeply and positively influ- 
enced by the life, personality and teaching of 
Jesus). Then Christianity is the formulation 
of an interpretation of this experience in the 
light of (a) a tradition, (b) a philosophy. 
In the circumstances of time and place in 
which the Christian religious experience 
arose it was inevitable that the tradition, in 
the light of which its interpretation was for- 
mulated, was almost entirely that of the He- 
brews, and the philosophy predominantly 
that of the Greeks. The world at that time 
contained no finer tradition and no finer phi- 
losophy. The Christian interpretation there- 
fore rightly used both, the elements incor- 
porated from Greek tradition being minor 
(and not improvements) and the Hebrew 
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philosophy being increasingly overlaid and 
replaced by the Greek as the world view was 
more and more systematically elaborated. 
Today, however, it is clear that we are 
called upon to re-think the meaning of the 
Christian religious experience from its source 
and in completely new terms. The impact of 
modern scholarship has completely shattered 
Greek philosophy and has radically changed 
our understanding of much in the Hebrew 
tradition. The bottles into which the new 
wine of the Christian religious experience 
was poured have proved to be old bottles, and 
they will no longer hold water, let alone wine. 
It is no use trying merely to cut out a few 
pieces and patch the old wine skins. We 
must construct new ones. We can still have 
the Christian religious experience in all its 
fullness—not that of those who saw and 
heard him face to face, but that of those who 
received their reports. In reading the New 
Testament we can have as close and full an 
experience of him as most of those who 
wrote it. But our religious experience, as af- 
fected by the reports of this life, personality 
and teaching, we must interpret in the light 
of the changes which have come over both 
philosophy and tradition in our own day. 
The most vital change that has been 
wrought by modern scholarship in our view 
of the Hebrew and Christian traditions, up 
to the writing of the New Testament, is that 
we have learned to see the miraculous ele- 
ment in that tradition, not as history, but as 
myth. The study of sources, and our psycho- 
logical knowledge of the fallibility of honest 
human testimony, the growth of rumor, and 
the deceptiveness of abnormal psychological 
experiences, make it impossible any longer to 
claim reliability for any testimony that bears 
witness to miracle. Nevertheless the selective 
belief in miracle and its incorporation in 
myth has not entirely lost its significance. 
It has rather acquired a new significance 
which we are learning how to read. Myths 
are accepted and transmitted, not out of mere 
baseless credulity or an appetite for the mar- 
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velous, but because they create insight into, 
and bear witness to, some great idea to which 
those who accept the myth have been led by 
their spiritual experience. The mythical and 
miraculous element in the tradition therefore 
comes to us today, not as history with meta- 
physical implications, to be incorporated, 
both as history and metaphysics, into a creed, 
nor as testimonial to the divine authenticity 
of dogma, but as bearer of the meaning of the 
religious experience that has laid deep im- 
press upon the past, and therefore as bearers 
of a meaning to be given great weight in the 
interpretation of the religious experience of 
the present. 

Not quite so obvious, but even more salu- 
tary and far-reaching, is the effect upon the- 
ology of the abandonment of the thought- 
forms of Greek philosophy and the rethink- 
ing of religious experience in modern philo- 
sophical terms. The result is a return to 
something nearer the Hebrew modes of 
thought than the Greek, something closer to 
everyday common sense, though no longer 
naive and unsophisticated. The most distinc- 
tive thought-forms of the Greek philosophy 
are (a) the concept of reality as eternal, in 
the sense of timeless, rather than temporal, 
and (b) the concept of substance as the basis 
of inhering attributes and thus the ultimate 
determiner of distinctions of quality. In the 
typical thought of today these concepts are 
completely abandoned. 

Today we have learned (to use Samuel Al- 
exander’s phrase) to “take time seriously.” 
Time, process, change, is our only reality. Its 
course is seen as everlasting, infinite in both 
directions. The paradox of the infinite re- 
gress, which was the basis of the assumption 
of the reality of the timeless, has been ana- 
lyzed and found unobjectionable. The con- 
cept of the uncaused cause has been found 
meaningless. That of the timeless eternal has 
been recognized as the hypostatization of an 
abstraction. Whereas to the Greek the time- 
less eternal alone was real, and the course of 
particular events but an image, an imperfect 
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shadowing forth, of the eternal upon which 
it in entirety depends, to the contemporary 
philosopher the course of particular events 
alone is real, and the idea of the timeless is a 
conceptual abstraction. 

Similarly with the Greek concept of sub- 
stance. To the modern thinker the physical 
world is a postulate elaborated for purposes 
of prediction and control of the environment. 
At most it is a very partial description of 
something that exists and determines the 
course of our experience except as subject to 
our control. The changing appearance of 
qualities is determined by changing relations 
of events. In animate nature there is no fix- 
ity of species rooted in substantial forms. 
Even in inanimate nature the uniformities are 
statistical, not fixed and substantial. Between 
man and other forms of life there is therefore 
no longer an impassable distinction of kind. 
Between the mental and the physical the dis- 
tinction is vague. It is now usually recognized 
as too sharp for a reduction of the mental to 
the physical, but it is, at most, a distinction in 
kind of event, with interrelationship between 
the unique kinds of event, rather than a dis- 
tinction of eternally fixed substantial forms. 

Let us now consider the impact of the 
changes in these thought-forms upon the in- 
terpretations of religious experience—both of 
religious experience in general and of the 
Christian religious experience in particular. 
This requires that we should first state 
broadly the character of these experiences. I 
have above described the general religious ex- 
perience as “something powerful but elusive 
in human experience which, if man pays at- 
tention to it, tends to make him believe that 
his life has a significance beyond that of the 
things revealed by his senses, and which 
drives him to formulate a view of that mean- 
ing and to seek to direct his life by that view.” 
I should like now to add that this experience 
contains a distinctively moral element in the 
form of a felt demand that one should con- 
cern himself impartially with the welfare of 
others—a demand which we may describe as 
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the critical conscience, in distinction from the 
traditional conscience which spells out the de- 
mand of the critical conscience, more or less 
wisely and consistently, in the form of specific 
traditional rules. 

The distinctive Christian religious experi- 
ence is that of one who has the general re- 
ligious experience illuminated and influenced 
by the story of Jesus of Nazareth. This is the 
story of one who had, not a Christian, but a 
Hebrew religious experience of a very in- 
tense character, which he interpreted in the 
light of an extraordinarily clear and strong 
critical conscience (the felt demand for im- 
partial concern for the welfare of others) and 
expressed in an emphasis on the loving Fa- 
therhood of God, the Golden Rule, the say- 
ings about the Sabbath as made for man and 
the source of defilement as lying in what 
comes out of the mouth rather than what goes 
in, and in the parables of the Good Samaritan 
and the Prodigal Son. All this is part of a 
distinctly Hebrew religious consciousness— 
the critical conscience working on the Hebrew 
tradition. The distinctively Christian element 
arises when the story of this man goes on to 
tell how, in loyalty to his mission to preach 
the truth as he saw it, he refused to be silent 
and faced the death of the cross. Favorable 
attention to this story illuminates and directs § 
the general religious experience to accept as 
essentially true Jesus’ interpretation of the 
Hebrew religious experience, and further to 
see in him the fullest possible manifestation 
of the divine in human form and, being drawn 
to him in love and loyalty, to find in that re- 
lation a power to cleanse and heal the human 
spirit. Under the influence of the elemeat of 
the miraculous in the Hebrew and Greek 
traditions these insights were expressed in 
the Christian myths of the Virgin Birth, the 
physical Resurrection and Ascension, and in 
the doctrines of the atonement, and of justifi- 
cation by faith. Under the influence of Greek 
philosophy they were further formulated in 
the trinitarian creeds. 

The last paragraph has sufficiently sug- 
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gested what is involved in demythologizing 
the interpretation of Christian religious ex- 
perience, i.e., in restating it in terms derived 
from our modern understanding of myth and 
the rejection of the miraculous. It remains to 
show how the early Christian interpretation 
was affected and distorted by the forms of 
Greek thought into which it had to be cast, 
and to see how it needs to be restated in the 
thought forms of contemporary philosophy 
and science. 

The idea of God as held by Jesus was that 
of the Heavenly Father, perfect in goodness, 
creator of all things, who ever was and is and 
is to come. Restated in terms of Greek phi- 
losophy this became translated into that of 
the timeless, immutable Being, the uncaused 
cause of all that is, whose eternal perfection 
is made manifest in the things of time but re- 
quires for its manifestation the sin and trag- 
edy as well as the righteousness and joy of 
human history, a being describable only by 
negatives, utterly incomprehensible, a being 
who cannot really love or grieve or strive or 
sympathize with man but to whom these 
concepts can only be applied by an unintelligi- 
ble analogy, an enigma which is so supraper- 
sonal as to be equivalent to the impersonal, 
though allegedly manifest in three personali- 
ties, a mystery before which we may stand in 
awe but in which we can find no courage, com- 
fort or inspiration, for what in him is analo- 
gous to glory is served equally by our suffer- 
ing and condemnation as by our devotion and 
salvation. 

Equally disastrous was the effect of the con- 
cept of substance. Since the manifest at- 
tributes are determined by the substance God 
must be of different substance from man. His 
substance is manifest in three personalities 
and that of the human soul in one. Persons 
are absolutely distinct, not to be fused or con- 
used. Each human soul is an utterly simple 
unit, an isolated consciousness rooted in an 
isolated substantial unit. Religious experi- 
ence required that God be thought of as tran- 
scendent beyond man yet immanent in man 
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and personal in both manifestations, and 
Christian experience required that God also 
be fully manifest in the person of Christ. It 
remained an incomprehensible mystery how 
three distinct personalities could be united, 
yet isolated, in one substance. It also was in- 
comprehensible how the third person of the 
Trinity could be immanent in the personality 
of man yet no part of the substance of that 
person. Christian thought faithfully clung to 
the implications of its religious experience 
and swallowed the logical contradictions im- 
posed by the attempt to interpret that experi- 
ence in the terms of Greek philosophy. 

The worst effect of this doctrine of sub- 
stance, however, was the separation it imposed 
on the thought of the relation of God and man. 
While man and all creation could be thought 
as in some degree a manifestation of the divine 
substance yet the substance, or essence, of 
the divine nature could not be admitted in 
man. The created and inferior substance of 
his soul must be utterly distinct from the 
divine. A clear distinction between the hu- 
man personality and the divine was required 
by man’s sense of responsibility for sin. In 
terms of substance, then, the Platonic dis- 
tinction between the rational soul of man and 
the divine had to be maintained, rather than 
the Aristotelian and Stoic conceptions which 
would have been more amenable to the doc- 
trine of immanence. Thus Christian thought 
was forced to assume that the created human 
soul is of a different substance from the divine. 
Yet Hebrew thought, as uttered and empha- 
sized by Jesus, was of God as our Father and 
of man as made in His image. It thought of 
human life as drawn off from the Divine and 
bearing its essential form. The image of God 
in man was as close as the image of the Father 
in the child. Man was a disloyal and diso- 
bedient child, inferior to his Father and often 
unworthy of him, but he was still a child of 
God, and the spirit of his Father was alive 
within him, and he could hearken to its call 
and return to his Father as did the prodigal 
son. But now, in the Hellenized form of 
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Christian thought, human nature and the hu- 
man spirit are utterly separated from the di- 
vine. The inferior, created substance, a crea- 
ture of time, cannot in any way resemble the 
timeless and perfect substance of God. What 
meaning then could be given to the divine 
Fatherhood and the image of God in man? 
The divine Fatherhood became a remote met- 
aphor and the image of God in man became 
merely man’s sense of the infinite as the ob- 
verse effect of his own finitude. 

Fortunately the metaphor of divine Father- 
hood remained and was cherished as some- 
thing closer to reality than the Hellenized 
theology literally allowed it to be. And the 
personality of Jesus as Son of God, and even 
Mary as Mother of God, gave the Christian 
a sense of kinship of the human and the divine 
which the metaphysical elements of his the- 
ology denied. But the damage done to the 
concept of the “imago dei,” and to that of the 
immanence of the spirit of God in man, was 
great. The apostle Paul, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, not much influenced by Greek phi- 
losophy, could interpret the “imago dei” by 
saying “It is God that worketh in you, both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” But 
Hellenized Christian theology could make 
nothing of the insight of this text and ignored 
it. Yet it is the most profound and inspiring 
interpretation of the most basic element of re- 
ligious experience. Something works within 
us to will and do something that we do not see 
as our own good pleasure. It strives and 
wrestles with our ego and condemns our ego- 
ism. We can ignore it, but we do so at our 
spiritual peril. In the moment of our selfish 
triumph it returns to trouble us. If we sur- 
render to it it rewards us with inward peace 
and joy. Says Paul “It is God that works 
thus within us.” Says the Hellenized the- 
ology “Yes, yes. Since Paul says so, it must 
be. But it is incomprehensible how it can be. 
It cannot be a feature of the universal rela- 
tion of God and man for the two are in their 
substantial nature distinct. It must be only by 
a special and miraculous intervention that the 
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Spirit of God enters into and wrestles with 
the spirit of man.” 

There is another Pauline text, however, to 
which the Greek philosophy was more hospi- 
table. It is that which told how the Gentiles 
who know not the law have the law of God 
written in their hearts, their conscience bear- 
ing them witness. This was easily identified 
with the Platonic conception of the imma- 
nence in the human reason of the idea of the 
good. It did not assert a kinship of any part 
of the human spirit with the Spirit of God, 
but it asserted the power of the human rea- 
son to discern a true moral law and was for- 
mulated in the well-known Catholic doctrine 
of “natural law.” It asserted what might be 
called the immanence of a divine idea rather 
than the immanence of the divine spirit or 
will. It gave a conviction of absoluteness to 
the voice of conscience as the voice of God 
which made the Christian thinker sensitive to 
the moral demand within him as the demand 
of God, but it made him look upon that de- 
mand as purely a confrontation by a Power 
beyond him, losing the significance of the fact 
that it was also a healing and uplifting Power 
within him. It also left him without means of 
discrimination between the specific rules, 
which conscience has traditionally endorsed, 
and the moving power of impartial love to- 
ward men, which gives only a tentative and 
critical endorsement to moral rules, and 
which alone can be identified with the Spirit 
of God in man. 

In brief, the religious experience which 
Paul so aptly describes as the Spirit of God 
working and striving within us as a will to 
the impartial love of our fellowmen, a will 
that both critically endorses and critically 
transcends the traditional moral law, that J 
sees only “as through a glass, darkly,” bui § 
whose essence is faith and hope and love—this 
experience of the immanence of the divine 
spirit as a will to love, that is ours and yet op- 
posed to our will, and more than ours—this 
experience, when interpreted in terms of 
Greek thought, becomes an insight of reason 
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into what ought to be, but an insight that 
lacks the power to realize its own end. As 
such it fails to inspire the hope, faith and love 
that man needs ; and it gives to him instead an 
arrogant assurance of the correctness of his 
own specific moral judgments, though such 
judgments at best can be but a more or less 
enlightened interpretation of a more or less 
enlightened tradition. This traditional con- 
science, with its specific moral absolutes, cer- 
tainly cannot be recognized as the voice of 
God. Yet it is the only form in which Greek 
thought is able to make intelligible the idea of 
the divine immanence. The critical con- 
science, expressive of an impartial love for 
one’s fellow men, is, however, another mat- 
ter. It involves no undue rigidities or self- 
contradictions which would belie its divine 
origin. For the critical conscience is not an 
idea. It is a desire and a demand. It is im- 
partial love for human kind with a claim to 
authority over all other desires. It is an in- 
terest process come to consciousness of the 
nature and reach of its own end and, even 
though a weaker drive than other interests, 
asserting its authority over them. In the 
terms of current philosophy it is much more 
easy to identify this interest, this interest of 
creative love within us, with the interest of 
creative love which is the source of our being, 
the mind or will of God. 

Before I pass to the reinterpretation of the 
Christian religious experience in the terms 
of contemporary philosophy there is, how- 
ever, another bad effect of the combination of 
Greek philosophy and the tradition of the 
miraculous upon Christian thinking to which 
[ wish to point. This has to do with the idea 
of revelation. The tradition of the miraculous 
Suggests that special revelations have been 
given to man by interventions of God in his- 
tory. This has been modified in current the- 
ology to the view that such revelations are in 
the form of “mighty acts,” not words, and 
only take the form of doctrine through human 
interpretation. Both these views of special 
revelation recognize that the special revela- 
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tions can only be recognized as such by means 
of another, general, revelation, a “witness of 
the spirit within” which affirms the “mighty 
acts” or “words” to be of God. But even in 
the more modest contemporary form claims 
are made that through the special revelation 
we know much more of divine truth than we 
could know by the general revelation alone, 
and some theologians seem to think that the 
significance of the “mighty acts” is sufficient 
to justify a reassertion of practically all of 
their traditional creeds. 

One primary objection to this should be ob- 
vious. Since we cannot know that a “mighty 
act” or “word” is of God except the “spirit 
within” (i.e. the general revelation) bears 
witness to it it is impossible for a special 
revelation to reveal more than does the gen- 
eral revelation. All a special revelation in 
history can do is call attention to the witness 
of the spirit within, which otherwise we are 
inclined to ignore. This is the proper and the 
essential function of the prophet and the 
Christ. Man is not left without the knowledge 
of God’s will if he will pay attention to the 
Spirit of God working within him. It is be- 
cause we will not do so that we need, for our 
“salvation,” the stimulus that comes through 
the great figures through whom God is re- 
vealed in history. 

I think that one reason why so many the- 
ologians have sought to find so much more in 
the special revelations of God than in the 
general is that they have found so little in the 
general. If the “imago dei” is merely an im- 
pression of the infinite which is the obverse of 
our sense of finitude then it is not enough for 
men to live by. If man’s immediate knowl- 
edge of God’s will is a vague body of moral 
rules such as are supposed to be comprised in 
an intuited “natural law” then its vagueness 
and conflicts are, again, not enough for man 
to live by. But if the will of God operates in 
man as an interest in human welfare asserting 
its authority over other interests and con- 
straining him to “love his neighbor as him- 
self” then the “witness of the spirit within,” 
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the “general revelation,” contains “‘all the law 
and the prophets.” All we need is that the 
“mighty acts” of God through his devoted hu- 
man servants should call us to pay attention to 
God’s working within us. The interpretation 
of those “mighty acts” and noble “‘words” 
does not need the elaboration they find in 
the creeds. They have, as Jesus said, quite 
sufficient elaboration in the two great com- 
mandments, and to these the general revela- 
tion of the Spirit within bears witness. 

Enough has been said in criticism of the 
historic interpretations of the Christian re- 
ligious experience in the terms of Greek phi- 
losophy and under the influence of a tradi- 
tional acceptance of the miraculous. I must 
pass on to an attempt to show how, without 
reliance upon the miraculous, an understand- 
ing of our religious experience that is much 
simpler and yet more adequate and dynamic 
can be found when it is interpreted in terms 
familiar in contemporary philosophy. 

The predominant tendency of contempo- 
rary philosophy is to interpret the world in 
terms of the three ultimate categories of event, 
quality, and relation. Qualities are not at- 
tributes inhering in a substance ; but, appear- 
ing together, they constitute an event to which 
language attaches a substantive and desig- 
nates the qualities themselves by adjectives. 
There is nothing timeless, though certain of 
the properties of relations may be considered 
in abstraction apart from time. Objective 
events are the appearance and disappearance 
of qualities in relation and changes of their 
relationships. For scientific and practical pur- 
poses (purposes of prediction and control) 
we also postulate a further series of events, 
describable only by spatial and temporal re- 
lations, but not given in the form of sensory 
qualities. These are the quanta, atoms, and 
so forth, of physics. It is a moot question 
whether it should be assumed that these non- 
qualitative events actually exist and have the 
spatial and temporal relations ascribed to 
them, it being recognized that the description 
of the relations, anyway, is always relative to 


the observer. Decision of this question, how- 
ever, is not relevant to the interpretation of 
religious experience. 

Another moot question in this predominant 
contemporary philosophy is whether there 
also exists an event of another kind, the 
intentional act, distinct from the appear- 
ance and disappearance of qualities and the 
changes of their relations, and also distinct 
from the physical events postulated to pre- 
dict and control the appearances of qualities. 
As distinct from the objective qualities and 
physical events intentional acts are described 
as subjective and mental. They involve at- 
tending, expecting, retrospecting, interpret- 
ing, referring, liking, disliking, striving, 
choosing and deciding. Such activity is ap- 
parently clearly present to ordinary con- 
sciousness but tends to elude attempts at spe- 
cial introspection. Many philosophers have 
therefore attempted to deny its distinctive ex- 
istence and explain its apparent occurrence 
as a phase of objective qualitative and physi- 
cal events. This pan-objectivism, however, 
is, I believe, increasingly coming to be recog- 
nized as unwarranted and unsatisfactory. For 
the interpretation of religious experience it is 
particularly so. That experience is one in 
which intentional activity, effort, decision, is 
predominant and of supreme significance. 

This mental activity must not, however, be 
taken to imply distinct mental substance, or 
any substance. The intentional act is an event, 
temporal but having duration. It is an in- 
terest process, and it may endure and be ef- 
fective even when not conscious. Every in- 
terest arises from an antecedent interest 
process, and interest processes thus arising 
are more or less systematically interconnected. 
A mind or personality, as distinct from a 
body, consists of an integrated growth of such 
interest processes, an organized system of 
intentional activity. Such organized inten- 
tional activity, at least in the minimal form of 
semi-conscious or unconscious feeling-striv- 
ing, must be regarded as continuous in every 
living organism and from the parent organ- 
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ism to its offspring. In the lower animals its 
attention is confined to the body and its im- 
mediate physical environment. In man it 
blossoms forth into inter-subjective inter- 
course, art, science, moral decisions, and the 
search for eternal truth. 

Since intentional activity, as known to us, 
always has its origin in antecedent intentional 
activity, and since it is incomprehensible how 
it could arise from the qualities which consti- 
tute its objects or from the physical events 
which are postulated to predict and control 
their appearances, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it has its origin in a wider form of 
intentional activity other than that manifested 
in what we know as living organisms. This 
opens the speculative possibility of terrestrial 
life and mind having its source in a life and 
mind of the universe, which has prepared this 
part of the universe as a home wherein finite 
minds might find a sphere of activity and a 
medium of development into the intelligent 
form we call man. This speculative possibil- 
ity, however, though reasonable, and prob- 
ably much the most reasonable of any specu- 
lative explanation of the origin of life as we 
know it, is far from proof. 

But now let us turn our attention again to 
religious experience, and let us seek to in- 
terpret it in the thought-forms of this con- 
temporary philosophy. That experience, as 
we have seen, involves a moral element in 
the form of a demand that one should con- 
cern himself impartially with the welfare of 
others. It involves a striving of the ego with 
this moral demand, a surrender of the ego to 
it as to something higher and worthier than 
the ego, a discovery of inward peace and joy 
in that service so far as it can be consistently 
maintained, and also a certain influx and 
growth of the power to maintain it. Attention 
to such experience means that we are led to 
affirm unhesitatingly the reality of the in- 
tentional act, of decision, and of responsibil- 
ity. The self is readily understood as a sys- 
tem of interest processes, egoistic in its indi- 
Viduality. But the self is seen as unable to 
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find its satisfaction or completion in its self. 
The individual personality is not its own be- 
ginning, nor can it be content to make itself 
its own end. It finds itself organic to a larger 
whole which is also personal. It finds within 
itself a will that is other and higher than its 
own individual ego, and this higher will it 
finds impartially concerned with the welfare 
of others. It finds in others that same form 
of higher will, making all men spiritually kin, 
in spite of the egoistic tendencies which set 
them in opposition, each seeking his own. 

But in a volitional system the ultimate end 
is set from the beginning; the intermediate 
forms of will are subsidiary. The higher will, 
in which the ultimate end is found, is there- 
fore the basic form of will from which the 
whole system springs. Thus the individual 
finds his own ego subsidiary to a will whose 
basic form is creative and impartial love. 
Such a will is the source of his being and the 
end in which alone his self can find unity, 
strength, peace and lasting joy. It is the alpha 
and omega of his being. What speculative 
philosophy could only suggest as reasonable 
his faith affirms with understanding joy. His 
own personality, as a system of interests, has 
its ultimate source in another personality, or 
system of interests, whose essential nature 
is creative love. And this basic form of will 
lives on in him, the image of the spirit of the 
Father in the child, for him to become con- 
scious of it in his maturity and find the con- 
summation of his being in its service. 

There are other questions which faith can 
leave to earnest but speculative enquiry and 
decide as best it can upon the evidence. One 
of these is that of the relation of that Mind, 
which is the source of terrestrial life, to the 
physical world, and the measure of its control 
over the course of physical events. Those 
events can be viewed as answering to the con- 
trol of the Divine mind so far as they serve 
the purpose of creative love, and no further. 
There is no need to insist arbitrarily that the 
divine is the source of both what appears as 
good and what appears as evil. Another ques- 
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tion is as to man’s ultimate destiny, but what- 
ever the details of the answer it must fit the 
everlasting purpose of creative love. Another 
question is as to how there came to be that 
great son of God in the light of whose life and 
death and teaching the Christian has come to 
see the full meaning of the divine creative 
love. There is no need to resort to miracle to 
explain him. But his place in history and the 
power of his personality are such that we can- 
not but reverence and love him; and we do 
well to honor him humbly as our Savior, for 
in him, as in no other, there is a power to 
break the shackles of spiritual pride and set 
the sinful spirit free to grow again in grace 
and in humility. 

These then are the results, as it seems to 
me, of the impact of modern scholarship upon 
Christianity. It frees our religion from the 
magic and miracle which make it unacceptable 
to the modern mind. It makes the myth in- 
telligible and helpful—as myth, but not as 
creed or history. It frees us from the logical 
puzzles which make theology a tissue of mys- 
teries and contradictions and cast the suspi- 
cion of a responsibility for evil upon the name 
of God. It enables us really to believe that 
God is our everlasting Father, whose heart is 


full of compassion and all-encompassing love. 
It makes us see that all men, saints and sin- 
ners, friend and foe, of every race and creed, 
are literally his children, and our brethren. It 
enables us to understand and recognize the 
Spirit of God working within us, convicting 
of sin and bringing healing and salvation to 
our souls. It enables us to see that God is 
manifest in the flesh in the person of Christ, 
that he is present in his church and in the 
lives of all good men, and working through 
these human agencies. It is true that many 
things we still can see only “as through a 
glass, darkly,” and that we must walk by 
faith and not by sight. But the puzzles and 
enigmas and intellectual barriers to faith, 
which have been growing increasingly seri- 
ous with increasing scientific and historical 
knowledge, can be swept away. If we will 
but re-think our experience of God in the new 
terms available to us we can set aside the his- 
toric creeds that now divide us and that in 
part distort the mind of God they seek to re- 
veal to us. We can instead make God more 
real, more intelligible, and closer to the life 
of our own generation than he has been to that 
of any generation before us. 
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Symbols in Religion 


EDWARD J. MACHLE* 


HE language of religion, whether as 

ritual or theology, has largely re- 

sisted reduction (at least in the eyes 
of its devotees) to other types of symboliza- 
tion, inviting as such an undertaking has ap- 
peared to rationalist and romanticist alike. 
Theoretical and practical languages com- 
mingle, discursive conclusions seem drawn 
from metaphor, the rational and irrational 
play musical chairs together, and every sug- 
gested analysis is met, sooner or later, with 
the answer that “there is more there than you 
can perceive.” But what else is to be expected 
ina field where ‘‘the heart has reasons” which 
are neither intellectual nor emotive ? 

Many attempted analyses have assumed the 
symbols of religion to be reducible to dis- 
cursive symbols, and with considerable suc- 
cess. There are discursive statements that 
claim to be religious. Archbishop Ussher was 
undoubtedly talking religion when he set 
Creation at 9 a. m. on an October Friday. 
Insofar as religion purports to give theoreti- 
cal accounts of nature, man, mind, and so- 
ciety, it operates with symbols subject to logic 
and intending matters of fact: it then func- 
tions as science or pseudo-science, and I am 
most happy to turn it over for treatment to our 
colleagues who labor with discursive lan- 
guage. 

Similarly, as other treatments, notably that 
of Santayana, point out, there is much in re- 
ligious symbolization closely related to the 
fnearts. Yet since the problems directly rele- 
vant to symbolization in aesthetic expression 
have already received considerable treatment 
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from the brotherhood of aestheticians, they 
ought also to be passed by, at least for the 
nonce. This leaves nothing for this paper to 
deal with, unless there be religious objects, 
acts, and utterances which function primarily 
neither as theoretical and discursive nor as 
aesthetic symbols. 

Many of the so-called “religious symbols” 
dealt with by that branch of the study of 
liturgics concerned with such things are really 
allegories, analogies, or metaphors whose 
power resides almost wholly in their intellec- 
tual content and their aesthetic form; for ex- 
ample, the butterfly symbol of the resurrec- 
tion, or the pelican who sheds her own blood 
to feed her starving young. These we lay 
aside as properly belonging to the two classes 
already mentioned. 

There remain, however, many religious 
symbols, verbal, material, and ritual, in 
which, or by which, the faithful perceive a 
“more,” a distinctively holy function not ex- 
hausted by treatment as either science or art. 
The sacred syllable “Om,” the cross, God, 
Brahman, Nirvana, join with many others in 
presenting a distinctive kind of functioning, 
and in suggesting thereby a host of questions, 
out of which the following provide the sub- 
ject-matter for this paper: 


1. What differentiates these from the other two 
classes of symbols? 

2. What distinctive types or functions are discerni- 
ble within this group? 

3. In what relations do these stand to each other? 


We shall not at this point attempt to de- 
velop the reasons for their differences from 
scientific or artistic symbols, or their rela- 
tions to these latter (although implicit an- 
swers to these questions underlie the discus- 
sion to follow), but go directly to the state- 
ment of the differentiae themselves. 
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I. The Differentiae 


It is at once apparent that there is no dis- 
tinctive material available to religion out of 
which to form symbols: the materials of rit- 
ual as much as of theology are the common 
property of gesturing, speaking, singing, 
imagining mankind. The differentiae are to 
be found much more in intentional and at- 
titudinal factors. I would suggest the follow- 
ing : 

First of all, these irreducibly religious sym- 
bols possess a peculiarly limited publicity ; 
their religious meaning occurs within a com- 
mitted group, and their validation is mean- 
ingful only within that group. While the 
metaphysical implications and the philosophi- 
cal validity of the concept of Brahman may be 
debated universally, Brahman as a religious 
symbol refers beyond the philosophic concept 
to what is touched only when such discussion 
is within the believing community, with its 
own non-communicated light on the problem. 
Discursive objections to such a religious sym- 
bol are, for the most part, irrelevant. 

Secondly, the group within which the sym- 
bol is meaningful is itself defined, at least in 
part, in terms of that symbol. The term 
“Christ” is religiously meaningful within the 
Church of Christ, and many a devout Chris- 
tian knows the frustration of trying to com- 
municate that meaning outside the circle. Ac- 
ceptance of the term implies or includes a 
leap into the committed group, a self-defini- 
tion in terms of the commitment of the group, 
wherein criticism of the connotations of the 
terms is to be limited to those criticisms which 
do not question the basic commitment. This 
means, briefly, that there are few or no really 
pan-religious, or even interreligious, terms: 
the term “God” in two religions as close as 
Judaism and Christianity is far from being 
univocal. 

Thirdly, religious symbols claim a supreme 
importance for their referend; they denote 
and invoke or evoke power or importance 
rather than indicate a class or a definition. In 


doing so they exhibit a rejection of, a diff- 
dence toward, or at least a confusion regard- 
ing the connotations of their terms. The 
power or even the importance is most appro- 
priately given a primarily ostensive definition. 
The power receives a proper name, the im- 
portance is taken to be intrinsic. 

Lastly, as over against art symbols, re- 
ligious symbols can conflict, compete, or sub- 
stitute for one another within the same re- 
ligion. As over against discursive symbols, 
these relations are not resolvable by descrip- 
tive or analytic means. Conflicts between 
symbols achieve a religious solution only by 
that peculiar type of pragmatism typical of 
the life of faith, whether it be Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Jewish, or Christian. 


II. The Types 


Applying these criteria, what kinds of sym- 
bols appear to be unambiguously religious’? 
First of all, those acted symbols in which a 
committed community join, and which not 
only refer to but evoke the power in terms of 
which the community has defined itself. The 
Gloria Patri, the sign of the cross, the sylla- 
ble “Om,” all involve an evocation as well as 
a reference. The power evoked may be with 
more general appropriateness otherwise re- 
ferred to. This but shows the particular rit- 
ual detail is religious in a derivative way, that 
is, as a part of a system of symbols. Thus the 
sign of the cross, powerful in itself, neverthe- 
less is potent because a representative symbol 
of the historic cross, the latter being a real 
presentation of the power involved. This 
power is, however, given partial ostensive 
definition in the ritual act. Here derivation is, 
indeed, more than representation, but in- 
volves the latter. 

A ritual may be said, then, to denote the 
power revered, to express the reverence, and 
thus to present the community’s own self- 
definition. The idea-content of the ritual, 
however, is not usually beyond verbalization ; 
this verbalization is found in myth, or at least 
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in some use of mythological material. The 
common description of ritual as ‘‘acted 
myth,” while it may reverse the order of ap- 
pearance of the two, at least recognizes that 
it is myth that illuminates ritual rather than 
the reverse. 

Regardless of the serious problems pre- 
sented by the symbolic function in ritual, | am 
going to take this opportunity to move on to 
myth, for reasons of compactness, particular 
interest, and the belief that the discussion of 
ritual would require antecedent investigation 
of myth. 

Myth is essentially narrative in content, 
even though it refer to an immutable and 
eternal deity. Myth presents particulars 
rather than universals, embodiments rather 
than concepts, time-relationships and asso- 
ciations rather than causal explanations. In 
seeking expression rather than manipulation, 
it adopts an imaginative concreteness which 
demands domination by that most concrete 
of empirical relations, temporal consecution. 
In expressing the community’s deepest con- 
cerns, it roots itself in personal rather than 
impersonal figures, denoted by proper names, 
acting out of their uniqueness in the only way 
in which a concrete personality can be ex- 
hibited, namely, by acting in time. As a con- 
crete rather than allegorical personality, the 
mythic figure presents rather than represents 
the bases of the community. The myth is al- 
| ways the myth of a group, and the group the 
group of the myth. It expresses actual in- 
volvements, and is illuminated by the ongoing 
experience of the group, drawing its serious- 
ness from the actuality of the deep concerns 
that it structures. 

One of the recent influential discussions of 
religious myth is found in Suzanne Langer’s 
Philosophy in a New Key. Her positive in- 
sights therein are basic, I believe, to an under- 
standing of this mode of expression, however 
limited these may be, and however over- 
done the implied negations. Myth, she main- 
tains, is philosophic in intent : “It is the primi- 
tive phase of metaphysical thought, the first 
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embodiment of general ideas,” wherein the 
common characteristics of experience are pre- 
sented imaginatively rather than discursively. 
Thus, although no abstraction “femininity” 
might be available at the nature-myth stage, 
there is the moon, which, with its periodic 
gestation, its withering away and dying, its 
monthiy rebirth, provides a symbol around 
which imagination can crystallize what of 
woman demands to be understood. Nature- 
myth thus uses nature to talk about man, 
rather than the reverse, and, since the coin- 
ing of myth is a result of interest, to talk about 
the serious aspects of man’s situation. The 
particular myths are thus understandably 
tragic and morally orienting; their reference 
to actualities, regardless of how bizarre it may 
seem, is so close that the locale of events is 
in each case clearly specified, and each char- 
acter is clearly identifiable within the system 
of myth to which it belongs. A myth thus 
attempts to generalize about a concern, but 
effects rather a single presentation of that 
concern in the guise of a type; it gives as it 
were an ostensive definition of the general 
concern. 

Myth is nevertheless limited, Mrs. Langer 
points out, in that 


it is a non-discursive symbolism, it does not lend it- 
self to analytic and genuinely abstractive techniques. 
The highest development of which myth is capable is 
the exhibition of human life and cosmic order that 
epic poetry reveals. We cannot abstract and manip- 
ulate its concepts any further within the mythical 
mode. When this mode is exhausted, natural re- 
ligion is superseded by a discursive and more literal 
form of thought, namely philosophy.’ 


Myth is then the provisional form in which 
new and creative insights present themselves 
for later analysis and abstract manipulation. 
The religious myth is philosophy not yet dis- 
cursive, dealing with ideas not yet analyzable. 
“Religion,” she says, “rests on a young and 
provisional form of thought, to which philos- 
ophy of nature—proudly called ‘science’ or 
‘knowledge’—must succeed if thinking is to 
goon.” Philosophy presides over the destruc- 
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tion of myth, effecting eventually the distilla- 
tion of the conceivable out of the felt, and so 
yielding the precise empirical references of 
science on the one hand and those pure sym- 
bolic generalizations about feeling commonly 
called fine art on the other. 

One can hardly dismiss Mrs. Langer’s in- 
terpretation merely by pointing out the shades 
of Comte and Hegel looking over her shoul- 
ders. The history of thought provides too 
many examples of the destruction of myth by 
philosophy for such to be merely fortuitous. 
The Greek pantheon suffered much ill from 
the philosophers, certainly, and natural phi- 
losophy has been the nemesis of nature-myth. 
History also gives, however, an alternate tale 
of the breaking of myth, wherein it appears to 
surmount the philosophical challenge. The 
prime example of this is the vitality of the 
God-myth of the Hebrews, most resistant to 
philosophical criticism. It may be important 
here that the nature-myth of Hebrew religion 
was first broken not by philosophy, but by re- 
ligion, in the guise of the prophets. To use 
the words of Henri Frankfort, 


The God of the psalmists and the prophets was not 
in nature. He transcended nature—and transcended, 
likewise, the realm of mythopoeic thought . . . the 
monotheism of the Hebrews is a correlate of their 
insistence on the unconditioned nature of God. Only 
a God who transcends every phenomenon, who is 
not conditioned by any mode of manifestation—only 
an unqualified God can be the one and only ground 
of all existence. . . .”” 


Here we have a different kind of myth-de- 
struction, wherein the literal truth of a myth, 
and its cosmic or phenomenal reference, are 
denied on grounds of religious rather than 
philosophic inadequacy. That which the myth 
denotes or is intended to denote has been 
found to be inconsistent with the natural ob- 
jects providing the symbols. Yahweh is not 
in the earthquake, wind, or fire, nor is He es- 
sentially the career of the Hebrew people. He 
has no likeness to any natural object or proc- 
ess, nor are His thoughts our thoughts, nor 
His ways our ways. Here the question is not, 
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“Ts the myth literally true?” but, “Is nature- 
mythology an adequate mythology?” Here 
nature myth was so effectively broken that 
by the time philosophy marshalled its forces 
it was too late. Natural philosophy cannot 
touch a myth which has already rejected nat- 
ural objects as symbols. 

This breaking of nature-myth involved the 
emergence of a different kind of myth, 
wherein the referend was still affirmed, but 
along with a denial of the adequacy of the 
reference. This paradoxical situation was 
not escaped by the new myth, that of the Will 
of God, for this Will is itself paradoxically ex- 
pressed. It is hidden yet revealed, it is beyond 
finding out and yet to be sought, it dominates 
history without being immanent therein, it is 
absolute yet men deal with it as they choose. 
This myth which is the end of myth expresses 
itself in paradox, not with the intention of 
escaping philosophic criticism, but because it 
has rejected the things with which natural 
philosophy, and hence the categories of nat- 
ural philosophy, deal. 

A different example is to be found in Indic 
religion. There the original nature-gods were 
reinterpreted as Brahman, the power of sacri- 
fice, but without denial of their divinity. The 
operation of philosophic thought then ex- 
tended Brahman into the single explanation 
of all phenomena—“‘that which, being known, 
makes all else known;” yet an explanation 
seriously compromised by the paradox in- 
herent in the parallel proposition, “Brahman 
is Atman.” This paradox was strongly at- 
tacked by precisely those schools most in- 
terested in logical discursive thinking, the 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, who neverthe- 
less maintained their own religious orienta- 
tion only by a paradox of their own, that the 
goal of consciousness must be complete un- 
consciousness. Buddhist criticism exploited 
the former paradox also, indicating the myth- 
ological nature of both Brahman and Atman, 
but only to advance their most paradoxical 
central concept, Nirvana. Hinduism then had 
its innings when the great Sankaracarya re 
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stored the Upanisadic myth in a broken and 
transcended form, by means of twin para- 
doxes: that of Maya, that most real of illu- 
sions, which is nevertheless not Brahman’s 
illusion though Brahman is the only reality, 
and the paradox of Brahman as both Nir- 
gina and Sagiina, as both having and not hav- 
ing attributes. Paradox seems to spring up 
wherever myth refuses to go down before phi- 
losophy. Indeed, Sankara represents a coun- 
ter-attack, for in him discursive thinking is 
turned against itself, and inspiration alone 
becomes the last court of appeal, for philoso- 
phy as well as religion. 

In both these cases, the clarity of the myth 
was given up. Imaginative and vivid images 
are rejected for a mere indication of direc- 
tion, a sort of invitation to imaginative extra- 
polation beyond the possibilities of imagi- 
nation. Clarity disappeared, but reference 
remained. At the same time, the clarity of ab- 
stract thinking was also compromised, since 
philosophy was sooner or later invited to ex- 
trapolate also, but the essence of criticism re- 
mained; the unconditioned referend was to 
function toward both nature-myth and literal 
philosophizing in a way analogous to that in 
which philosophy functions toward nature- 
myth. The paradoxes reflect a continuing ac- 
tivity of criticism quite foreign to the spirit of 
nature-myth, 

Mrs. Langer’s belief that myth flees before 
philosophy holds, then, only for those myths 
which, in terms of Tillich’s useful distinction, 
become serbrochenen rather than verbroch- 
enen. The latter live on by dint of removing 
their denotand beyond the realm of natural 
objects, to a realm whereto the empirically- 
based meanings of philosophy do not reach. 
Such verbrochenen myths require paradoxi- 
cal utterance, since the suppression of either 
side of the paradox lays the other open to 
philosophic criticism. 

The discussion of myth thus leads to dis- 
cussion of paradox, and one does not have to 
be either an Hegelian or a devotee of Kierke- 
gaard to recognize that the occurrence in ad- 
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vanced religions of this kind of utterance is 
more frequent than it is easily interpretable. 
At the same time, it would be hard to defend 
the thesis that the use of paradox has only a 
literary significance, artistic as many of its 
appearances may be. One most assuredly 
finds paradoxes that possess the differentiae 
mentioned earlier. (I must admit having some 
qualms about discussing how paradoxes con- 
flict with one another.) Each paradox has its 
own limited public. It is this which makes it 
appear nonsense to philosophy, which claims 
to represent the intellectual public-at-large. 
Each paradox involves some serious concern, 
as consistency is a luxury not given up un- 
less some continuing value is at stake. The 
very function of religious paradox is to em- 
phasize the importance of its referend, as 
making all clear or precise formulations to be 
unworthy characterizations ; and surely noth- 
ing can be more cavalier in its attitude toward 
connotation and implication than a self-op- 
posed statement or term. Beyond these, the 
following characteristics may be noted: 

1. Paradox involves an imaginative rather 
than a logical opposition ; it is a mode of ex- 
pression rather than of thought. Each side of 
the paradox functions analogically, affirm- 
ing itself while denying the adequacy of its 
complement. It keeps both thought and imag- 
ination in suspension while maintaining at- 
tention on the concern it is expressing. 

2. It is thus theoretical only in guise; it 
uses the language of philosophy, but resists 
the drawing of inferences by supplying the 
premises for contradictory inferences. Thus 
it maintains denotative function while sup- 
pressing connotations. 

3. Herein lies the difference between para- 
dox and antithesis. It has been maintained 
that Hegel was essaying to give a logic of 
mysticism ;* if this be the case, he failed pre- 
cisely in postulating the necessity or even 
possibility of a rational synthesis. Religious 
paradoxes claim for themselves a kind of ul- 
timacy or finality, an opposition that is never 
to become aufgehoben.® 
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We have then a conceptual guise, bespeak- 
ing knowledge, but an opposition bespeaking 
incapacity, together intending a reference se- 
riously directed toward the necessarily un- 
clear. As R. L. Slater puts it in his recent 
study, Paradox and Nirvana, 


Philosophy is fascinated by the Clear Idea. Para- 
dox clings to the Confused Image—perhaps, also, 
to the Confused Idea. It discerns either that all has 
not been said or that all cannot be said. As against 
primitive Myth, it insists that the ultimate reli- 
gious term is beyond familiarity; as against logic, 
it insists that it is beyond definition. 


Paradox thus occurs where there is live in- 
sight but also live criticism. A child of criti- 
cism, it provides in itself a critique of both 
the clear image of myth and the clear idea of 
philosophy. 

If myth can be slain and replaced by phi- 
losophy, cannot it also be exhausted and re- 
placed by paradox ? The recent essay by W. T. 
Stace on Time and Eternity’ leans in this 
direction. An essay as much on the relations 
of mysticism and naturalism as anything else, 
it surveys ways in which the divine is re- 
ferred to by both negation and affirmation, 
and concludes that paradox is the necessary 
and appropriate mode of religious expres- 
sion. It is the affirmation of intuition along 
with the denial of the literal meaning of theo- 
logical propositions. Paradox affirms eter- 
nity while denying that it is time. It affirms 
mystical experience while denying that it is 
phenomenal. Paradox is necessary because 
the mystical intuition basic to all religion, in- 
deed, before he is through, to all true value- 
judgments, can become theological only by 
being made self-contradictory. The Ultimate 
is inconceivable, infinite, eternal, and “a total 
blank to the logical intellect.” In fact, “the 
contradiction in the Ultimate is itself a reli- 
gious intuition.” For Stace, the order of eter- 
nity may be immanent in every phenomenon, 
but no proposition of any sort about the latter 
can apply to the former. 

One hesitates to charge a professional 
brother with exaggeration; we shall be con- 


tent with doubting the validity of treating the 
mystics as if they operated apart from their 
religious community. One is not a general 
mystic, one is a Jewish, a Christian, a Hindu 
mystic, operating within a more or less de- 
fined system of myths, which may be broken, 
but certainly not shattered. The mystic rec- 
ognizes himself as having experienced the ref- 
erend of the major myth of his tradition, and 
it seems inadvisable, at least, to assume that 
only his expression, and not his experience 
itself, is conditioned by the myth system to 
which he is committed. Even the extreme 
mystic, as part of a myth-holding community, 
finds his experience illuminating the central 
myth of that community, and vice versa. | 
doubt greatly whether mysticism can be 
made as autonomous as Stace implies. 

Related to this is his assumption that the 
“mystic moment,” as he puts it, out of which 
paradox comes, is the essential and charac- 
teristic element of all religious experience. 
One of his own favorite examples would 
seem to disallow this. Three times he refers 
to the Athanasian formulation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as an example of a mystically- 
derived paradox : 


The Father incomprehensible 

The Son incomprehensible 

The Holy Ghost incomprehensible 

Yet not three incomprehensibles, but one incompre- 
hensible. 


Here the issue is squarely put, for the wor- 
shipping and insightful Christian community 
has generally recognized the experience of the 
Holy Spirit to have a social locus rather than 
an individual one, to be, in short, the experi- 
ence of the Church collectively. Indeed, the 
extreme mystics have been looked upon 
with disfavor as individualists by sensitive as 
well as formal churchmen. Yet it is the myth, 
rather than the paradox, which defines reli- 
gious communities; paradox seems, indeed, 
to define no communities at all. Hinduism is 
such not by virtue of the paradoxes of Brah- 
man, or the individual experience of San- 
nydsins, so much as by the common involve- 
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ment of the whole society in the myths of 
samsara and moksa. 

This social dimension constitutes the rele- 
vance of religious symbolism, which Stace’s 
position would qualify seriously. However 
meaningful a paradox may be to the mystic, 
it is but a regulative idea to the mass of a 
religious people, who find it meaningful only 
in its interrelation with their system of myth. 
Thus Slater points out that Nirvana is a 
dominating religious term for Buddhists who 
have never had any Nirvana-experience, 
since it is part and parcel of the regimen 
which constitutes the Buddhist way, and the 
end and goal of the narrative myth of the self- 
seeking release, which is the myth that pro- 
vides the Buddhist’s understanding of him- 
self. 

It is here that the crucial relationship 
between myth and paradox seems to lie. 
God, in Christianity, is not the Unknowable- 
yet--Known merely, but the Unknowable- 
yet- Known-who-was-in- Christ-and-is-in-the- 
Church, and none other. Without the nar- 
rative myth, whether it be of historical rev- 
elation and participation or of the career 
of the Deeper Self or the Atman, paradox 
loses relevance and ceases to be religious at 
all.8 The existential situation of man which 
religion interprets is one of ultimate con- 
cerns, which demand ultimacy, surely, but 
also concern, that is, relevance. The two 
modes of symbolization in the developed reli- 
gions, myth and paradox, provide these both, 
myth affirming the relevance and so protect- 
ing paradox from vacuity, paradox affirming 
ultimacy and protecting the myth from idola- 
try. 

It may be interesting to note that these two 
correspond roughly to two limits of concep- 
tual operations: infinity or unconditioned- 
ness, yielding antinomy, and durational per- 
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sonal experience, yielding responsible and 
defined personality. Religion gives evidence 
of interest in the responsible defining of man 
over against the unconditioned, and so may 
well use both modes. 

We may sum up thus: religious symbols 
include ritual, myth, and paradox. Setting 
the former aside for the nonce, we point out 
two distinct levels of religious language-sym- 
bols. 


1. The level of nature-myth, where clear imagi- 
native ideas present serious concerns, but beg, in 
their clarity, philosophic criticism, and are defense- 
less as long as they are on this level. 

2. The level of paradox, whereby myth attempts 
to point beyond concepts, to denote while limit- 
ing implications. Here philosophical criticism is 
scarcely serious, but clarity disappears. 


On the second level, myth and paradox 
must support one another, for “‘the uncondi- 
tioned without the temporal is empty, while 
the temporal without the unconditioned is 
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Biblical Mythology in the Teaching of Religion 


ALBION ROY KING* 


marily related to the philosophic cate- 

gory of causality. There is no current 
philosophic problem on which there is more 
confusion, and none is more important to the 
religious interpretation of life. Scientific dis- 
cussions, at the undergraduate level at least, 
completely becloud the question of causality, 
and religious literature seldom tackles it di- 
rectly. All students are exposed to a discus- 
sion of scientific method at some time, and 
they acquire from that a specialized use of 
the category of cause. The only place in the 
college curriculum where they are likely to 
face the question systematically is in philoso- 
phy. Unfortunately, this catches only a few 
and then the discussion is not always helpful 
to the religious point of view. 

For many years I have interpreted the 
creation stories as mythology. For not so 
many years I have been acknowledging 
frankly that these stories are mythology and 
trying at the same time to get my students to 
see what is truly involved in a mythology. 
This paper is a report of what I have been 
doing and what I believe to be proper from 
my experience, and therefore it will feature 
too much the pronoun, I. At the same time, 
it will fall far short of an examination of the 
problem in the light of the current literature 
about it. I doubt if my interpretation of Gen- 
esis 1-11 is any different from the common 
one among Bible teachers. Perhaps my ac- 
knowledgment of the mythical character of 
our procedure is not as common. 

In this question, we are confronted, first 
of all, with a very difficult semantic problem. 
The word myth commonly means simply a 
primitive story which is not true history. 


| SEE the problem of mythology as pri- 
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Usually it implies something fantastic which 
cannot be related to fact. We have applied 
the word freely to the literature of pagan and 
oriental religions which have been super- 
seded by the Christian revelation. It is even 
common to use the word in simple rejection 
of current beliefs which someone else holds. 
It cannot be assumed that even preachers 
and teachers have read the important treat- 
ment of the subject by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and even some of those who have, perpetuate 
confusion. So competent a scholar as Paul 
Ramsey uses the word, myth, as a simple 
term of rejection at one place in his Basic 
Christian Ethics and at the same time speaks 
of certain biblical stories as legend. 

I shall not presume to define myth, but the 
essential thing about it is that it embodies the 
beliefs of a people concerning real causes and 
values. If we want to know what ancient 
Greeks believed about these things we find it 
in their mythology, not in their history. In 
fact, their history is chiefly significant as the 
setting for their mythology and the emer- 
gence of abstract science and philosophy 
from the mythological background. The 
same goes for the Hebrews. I am not saying 
that their history has no religious signif- 
cance, but their mythology is far more sig- 
nificant. 

A distinction may be made between myth 
and mythos. A myth is the tale itself. My- 
thos is the underlying philosophy which it 
embodies. To characterize the tale itself as 
fanciful does not in any way discredit the 
mythos. Yet this distinction is a logical eva- 
sion. A tale is just a myth because it em- 
bodies a mythos. It is of no significance apart 
from the mythical interpretation of ultimate 
causes and values in it. 

Now just what is the significance of myth 
in a time like ours when science presumes to 
explain all causes? Is myth simply an out- 
dated mode of thinking to be put away when 
the student becomes a man by way of scien- 
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tific method? There is the utmost confusion 
among the students who come to me on this 
question. Some will have nothing to do with 
Genesis because it is myth; others will re- 
sent any reference to it as myth because it is 
the word of God; still others regard it as in- 
adequate history and science; and yet others 
are completely innocent of any thought about 
the question. In the humanities they have 
been introduced to Greek mythology, with 
no adequate understanding usually of what 
mythology means: It never occurs to them 
to question why we should keep on studying 
the Greek myths if they are simply stories 
that are untrue to fact. And from science 
they come, as I have indicated, with a very 
inadequate understanding of the category of 
causality combined with confident talk about 
It. 

The basic task in bringing them to a reli- 
gious philosophy is the clarification of com- 
mon terms, like truth and cause. The mythi- 
cal elements of the Bible are very useful in 
both of these categories, but especially in 
thinking through the problem of causality. 
Most of the textbooks in philosophy of reli- 
gion miss some very lively material by failing 
to take up these questions in the mythical 
framework. Most of these treat these cate- 
gories in too abstract a fashion for the under- 
graduate. 

The first chapter of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics is impor- 
tant reading (for the teacher) on this ques- 
tion. He has one statement which I want to 
analyze because it brings out this question of 
causality in relation to science. “They 
(myths) are to be found in the childhood of 
every culture when the human imagination 
plays freely upon the rich variety of facts 
and events in life and history, and seeks to 
discover their relation to basic causes and ulti- 
mate meanings without a careful examination 
of their relation to each other in the realm of 
natural causation.” This suggests two sepa- 
rate meanings of causation, but I do not like 
the contrast he draws between “basic causes 
and ultimate meanings” and “natural causa- 
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tion.” It seems to imply that the basic causes 
and ultimate meanings are supernatural, and 
to be sharply distinguished from a realm of 
natural causation. Basic causes are not purely 
supernatural, and within the realm of nature 
there are causes operating which are real 
and ultimate. I prefer to make a distinction 
between the scientific method of interpreta- 
tion and the meaning of causality in the meta- 
physical sense. It is causality in the meta- 
physical sense which is presupposed in the 
religious interpretation of life, and the clari- 
fication of this concept is one of the elemental 
tasks that confront me in the teaching of the 
philosophy of religion. I presume that Nie- 
buhr puts the matter the way he does because 
he refuses to make any concessions to an 
idealistic metaphysics. 

In any chain of causal events science 
searches for explanation by the discovery of 
uniform sequences. If B follows A in an in- 
variable sequence, or, if B can be secured by 
an experimental occurrence of A, then A is 
called the cause of B. Causality in this sense 
can be verified by sense experience. If it can 
be made precise by translation into a mathe- 
matical formula, even though it may be only 
a statistical probability, it looks like some- 
thing definite. That is what the word 
“proved” means to the typical student of sci- 
ence. 

But whenever people use the word “cause” 
in common speech they mean much more than 
this uniform sequence. They mean that some- 
thing in A, or working through A, produces 
B. One does not need to drag the students 
through the subtleties of Hume and Kant on 
the category of causality to see this, although 
if you can entice them into a course on the 
history of philosophy it might help. This 
double meaning can be discovered for the col- 
lege sophomore in his own thinking and use 
of terms, with normal professorial patience. 
No one ever discovered in experience a real 
cause. It must always be inferred. And the 
ramifications of modern science give ample 
evidence of it. When pushed into recognition 
of this overtone meaning of cause the science 
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student always resorts to a vague term for it: 
energy. But the word “energy” is simply a 
synonym for the word “cause” in this over- 
tone meaning. Its use by science students is 
an implicit recognition of the fact that the 
problem of causality goes beyond science. 

According to my theory of mythology, it is 
a process which goes on all the time. Primi- 
tive myths are simply one species of the genus. 
There is a scientific mythos, especially where 
the successes of modern scientific genius are 
taken as evidence for materialism. I have no 
doubt that some of the elaborate constructions 
of the scientific imagination may in time take 
rank with the mythology of the ancients as 
fantastic interpretations of reality. One curi- 
ous manifestation of such myth making is the 
way modern students who are entirely indif- 
ferent to ancient religious myths have taken 
up the reading of “science fiction.” 

Perhaps there is a type of modern intel- 
lectual asceticism, as Brightman calls it, 
known as positivism, which rigorously denies 
all validity to the category of real causality. I 
have never known one of these positivists, 
personally, who did not have an ardent set of 
values which implies a mythology, and per- 
haps it is all the more genuine a mythos be- 
cause he denies that it is myth. 

Niebuhr has also pointed out that the crea- 
tion myth of the Hebrews informs the whole 
of the prophetic thought of the Bible and 
stands in sharp contrast to the pantheistic and 
mystical mythology of pagan and oriental 
traditions. The fact that the dogma of crea- 
tion is expressed in a myth does not make it 
less true. All the alternative theories have a 
mythical background. We are always con- 
fronted with a choice of myths. Neither sci- 
ence nor history can solve this problem. 

My experience in classroom discussion of 
the creation stories always brings out three 
alternatives : first, there are those who see an 
irreconcilable conflict with the scientific con- 
cepts of evolution. Here, then, there is a divi- 
sion because a choice between the two is 
forced. Second, many of our students are 
brought up on the day-period theory of ad- 


justment in which the history of evolution is 
read into the days of creation. It is rather 
amazing how common this notion is in view 
of the fact that it is neither good science nor 
careful exegesis. Third, the mythical treat- 
ment enables us to separate the question of 
process from that of causes and purposes. A 
strict scientific interpretation of evolution 
will show that it is purely a question of proc- 
ess. Evolution no more explains the basic 
causes of nature than the word “ambulation” 
will explain why you take a walk. 

I shall mention one other biblical idea 
which I believe should be treated as a myth. 
The Messianic idea is the greatest myth of all 
time. Our Christian faith is fixed by the 
identification of this myth with a historic per- 
son, Jesus of Nazareth who became the 
Christ. This is not to say that Christianity is 
founded on a myth. It does not deny any 
legitimate historical claim for the person of 
our founder or the extraordinary circum- 
stances which initiated our faith in history. 
The Messianic faith of the apostles was a 
causal interpretation of historical events. On 
the other hand, a cluster of knotty problems 
in the New Testament and church history 
would be solved if they were removed from 
the dubious sphere of historical claims to the 
area of causal and value judgments involved 
in the Messianic mythos. 

The incident which started me thinking 
about this subject was a paper read at the 
midwestern section of NABI on the class- 
room use of biblical miracle stories and the 
discussion which followed. It seems to me 
that the whole biblical problem of miracles can 
best be handled by concentration on questions 
of causal interpretation. I believe that is what 
most of us do. Why not, then, acknowledge 
that we are lifting the matter into the sphere 
of mythology ? 

Now, I quite realize that in some conserva- 
tive circles that cannot be done bluntly with- 
out unhappy repercussions. But I have tried 
it out among fairly conservative students, and 
I think it can be done with a release of ten- 
sions if first the whole question of the mean- 
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BIBLICAL MYTHOLOGY IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


ing and significance of mythology is carefully 
handled. 

When I proposed this at the Chicago meet- 
ing, I met with opposition from two direc- 
tions, right and left. Biblical authoritarians 
objected, as a matter of course, but the most 
determined opposition came from liberals who 
want none of this myth business because they 
think they have reduced the foundation of the 
Christian faith by criticism to factual history. 

Now I must pay my respects, tentatively, 
to the new school which insists on de-my- 
thologizing our teaching. I must confess that 
I am confused by what little I know of this 
movement. According to the recent Christian 
Century article by Hessel, “Is Christianity a 
Myth?”, Bultmann and his school insist that 
“it is necessary to cleanse the Christian mes- 
sage from the mythological concepts and pat- 
terns bequeathed to it by biblical language, as 
well as from the limitations imposed on it by 
ancient scientific data. How does the modern 
preacher, American, English, German, Swiss 
or any other nationality, reconcile the philoso- 
phy of the Atomic Age with the belief in a 
bodily resurrection, a physical ascension into 
a yonder world which is never ‘above’? What 
does the average church member actually be- 
lieve in regard to many other items of our 
faith which have been dimmed out, for ex- 
ample, hell, Satan, demons, heaven, miracles, 
Judgment Day ?” 

I should like to observe that the answer to 
these questions should be simply to recognize 
that most of these items are part of the my- 
thology of Christianity. To call them myth is 
to relieve the mind from pressure to recog- 
nize them as history or fact, yet to take seri- 
ously the ground of spiritual causes and values 
which gave rise to them. I have not examined 
enough of Bultmann’s writings to know what 
he does with these causes and values. But I 
do not see any possibility of grounding the 
Christian faith on pure historical fact or 
current science. 

The title given to the Hessel article seems 
‘to me to be ntisleading, “Is Christianity a 

Myth?” The editors, like so many others, 
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seem to be obsessed by the notion that it is 
either a myth or it is not. This is like pat- 
terning our concept of democracy on the sim- 
ple absolutes of Communist propaganda. The 
genius of Christianity is the way in which 
the myth has emerged in history, and the way 
it has met the needs of mankind in existence. 

Since reading this paper at the New York 
meeting, I have received, through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Gordon Chamberlin, Paul Til- 
lich’s Auburn lecture at Union Theological 
Seminary on “The European Discussion of 
the Problem of the Demythologization of the 
New Testament.” It is clear that this move- 
ment assigns a new significance to myth as 
a vehicle of causal meaning and value, al- 
though it does so under the semantic frame- 
work of existentialism. But the term “de- 
mythologizing” is misleading. It implies that 
we should identify the myths and throw 
them out. What is actually proposed is that 
we identify the myths and then see their pro- 
found meaning and truth. A reading of both 
Tillich and Bultmann will reveal that the 
question is vastly complicated within the 
sphere of New Testament interpretation. 

One final word on the kind of reaction I get 
from students. In any class which is partly 
recruited from the current intelligentsia, I get 
a negative reaction to certain Christian con- 
cepts such as the creation or the virgin birth. 
They are mere mythology. This creates con- 
sternation among conservative students, but 
just before the argument degenerates to name 
calling I cautiously suggest that we examine 
this concept of myth. Then we move by a 
logical gravitation to the question of causality. 
Nothing so completely deflates the intellec- 
tuals as the confusion which belongs to that 
term. Out of it I hope we can secure some 
progress in thinking about the basic starting 
point of a philosophy of religion. 

I find that there is the greatest interest of 
the students in the mythical elements of the 
Bible. Mythology is always more exciting 
than history simply because it raises questions 
of causality and evaluation which call for 
philosophical criticism. 
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The Revised Standard Version in the Classroom 
HERBERT G. MAY* 


HE teacher of English Bible is con- 
cerned with the problem of the use 
of the Revised Standard Version as 
the primary text for his class. All teachers of 
English Bible would agree that the Bible it- 
self, rather than books about the Bible, is the 
primary source that should be used by the 
student, and that mere recitation on the basis 
of a good book about the Bible is hardly a 
commendable technique. The class projects 
should be such that they involve the students’ 
use of the Bible itself. It is obvious that a 
natural corollary of this is the use of a de- 
pendable translation. This should mean a 
modern translation, one which takes advan- 
tage of recent knowledge of the biblical man- 
uscripts and languages. But a double advan- 
tage is accrued if the translation used in class 
can be at one and the same time dependable 
and that translation which the student will 
find in use in the churches after his gradua- 
tion, when, as a result in part of the inspira- 
tion given to him by his teacher while he was 
in college, he becomes a lay leader in the 
church in his community. The teacher may 
find in this paper some ideas which will sug- 
gest to him specific projects for the class- 
room, but the primary purpose is to try to 
present information which may be helpful to 
the teacher who uses the Revised Standard 
Version as the primary text. 
There are a number of important aids 


*HERBERT G. MAY is Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature at the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. From 1931-34 he was 
on the staff of the Oriental Institute’s Megiddo 
Expedition in Palestine. He is a member of the Old 
Testament Section of the Standard Bible Commit- 
tee. His most recent book is OUR ENGLISH 
BIBLE IN THE MAKING, Westminister Press, 
1952. This article is a paper presented by request 
at the Mid-Western Branch of the N.A.B.I. at 
Chicago in February 1953. 
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which not only may but should be used along- 
side the Revised Standard Version. Fore- 
most are the two pamphlets, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament,” and “An Introduction to 
the Revised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament,” available at a nominal price from 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Many have ex- 
pressed regret that the original preface to the 
King James Version, entitled “The Trans- 
lators to the Readers,” is not usually pub- 
lished in the King James Version of the Bible. 
Reading and understanding this preface 
would give a perspective on the King James 
Version which, to put it mildly, many people 
do not have. It would provide an apprecia- 
tion of the purposes and procedures of the 
translators, the contemporary attitudes to- 
wards the translation, and something of the 
nature and history of the translated Bible. 
The Introductions to the Revised Standard 
Version provide for the Revised Standard 
Version what “The Translators to the Read- 
ers” provided for the King James Version— 
and more. They form a significant classroom 
resource which should not. be neglected. It 
would be of value if these Introductions could 
be printed in an edition of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, that the student might have it all 
in one volume. 

“The Translators to the Readers” was 
written by one man, Myles Smith of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. By contrast, the “In- 
troduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament” contains articles by 
nine members of the New Testament Section 
of the Standard Bible Committee. The “In- 
troduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament” contains articles by 
eleven members of the Old Testament Sec- 
tion, besides other important materials. The 
subjects treated range all the way from the 
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THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION IN THE CLASSROOM 


Hebrew and Greek texts, the ancient versions, 
English translations, literary style, geogra- 
phy, and archaeology to the teaching values of 
the Revised Standard Version and its use in 
worship. Many mistakes and much misin- 
formation which have been broadcast, literally 
and figuratively, since September 30th could 
have been avoided if writers, speakers, and 
panel members had made themselves familiar 
with these two pamphlets. They may also 
help to disabuse the student of prejudices and 
preconceptions, and throw light where there 
may be shadow or darkness. Another similar 
aid for the classroom is the July-August 
(1952) number of the journal, Religious Ed- 
ucation, which contains a number of articles 
by members of the translation committee, un- 
der the general title, “Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible, A Symposium,” extra copies 
of which are available. 

The publicity given to the English Bible, 
not only as a result of the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version but also by the new 
Catholic translation by members of the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association of America, spon- 
sored by the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (printed 
by the St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., published in part), provides a golden 
opportunity for teaching the nature of the 
English Bible as a translation. Even some 
of the more horrible instances of misunder- 
standing that have received wide publicity, 
illustrated by the antics of some of the ad- 
herents of the American Council of the 
Churches of Christ and by the rash of Bible 
burnings, provide occasion for education by 
dramatic and horrid example. In teaching 
courses in English Bible some attention to the 
history of the English Bible is necessary. As 
an aid for this I would mention more particu- 
larly I. M. Price’s The Ancestry of Our Eng- 
lish Bible, as revised and brought up to date 
by W. A. Irwin and A. P. Wikgren (Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, 349 pp.). Or there is the 
more general and‘less detailed survey of the 
history of the English Bible by the present 
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writer, Our English Bible in the Making 
(Westminster Press, 1952, 154 pp.). Of 
special importance is L. A. Weigle’s The 
English New Testament from Tyndale to the 
Revised Standard Version ( Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1949, 158 pp.). 

There are an increasing number of helps 
available for answering certain theological 
(?) questions which have been raised about 
the Revised Standard Version. A study of the 
reaction to the Revised Standard Version on 
the part of some particularistically-minded 
clergy helps us to understand “the signs of 
our times” (to use the expression in another 
than pentecostal connotation). These reac- 
tions have not only revealed religious preju- 
dices and bigotries, but they reflect an in- 
tolerance, and exclusivism, and at times a 
spirit that is very close to fascism and even 
what seems to bea racism. It may be coupled 
with a reaction against anything that smacks 
of the spirit of internationalism. If the pub- 
lication of the Revised Standard Version has 
done nothing else, it has served a useful pur- 
pose in bringing sharply out in the open this 
spirit of reactionism. It has been dramatized 
by the occasional Bible burnings which have 
taken place, and by the charges of liberalism, 
atheism, and communism leveled against the 
translators. Although a minority reaction, it 
is a dangerous aspect of our contemporary 
life. But the fact that it has been brought to 
light more than compensates for the harm 
that has been done to the cause of religious 
education by the wide circulation of inflam- 
matory (the word is used deliberately ) litera- 
ture among the churches. 

Fortunately there is considerable literature 
which can be used to counteract this, and 
some of which will make useful supplemen- 
tary class reading materials. There is an ex- 
cellent scholarly analysis of the Revised 
Standard Version in a pamphlet by Bishop 
E. W. Praetorius of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, entitled “The Revised 
Standard Version ;” it is issued with the ap- 
proval of the entire Board of Bishops, and by 
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authorization of the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. Among other things, Bishop Prae- 
torius gives a scholarly discussion of such pas- 
sages as Isa. 7:14; Micah 5:2; John 3:16, 
etc., which have been the object of some the- 
ological controversy. Likewise significant is 
the article by Prof. Dale Moody of the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary in the January 1953 
issue of The Review and Expositor, a publi- 
cation of the faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary. It has been issued in mimeo- 
graphed abridged form under the title “Im- 
manuel ; the Translation of Isaiah 7:14 in the 
Revised Standard Version.” See also the 
scholarly study by Prof. William S. LaSor 
of Fuller Theological Seminary, “Isaiah 7 :14 
—Young Woman’ or ‘Virgin’ ?” available at 
a nominal charge. A National Council re- 
lease, “Some Facts about the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible,” with several care- 
fully prepared statements about disputed pas- 
sages, will also help remove some of the 
current misconceptions. There is also the ex- 
cellent pamphlet, “Shall We Reject the New 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible?” by 
Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, American Baptist 
Publishing Society. See also A. C. Sicher, 
“Is This Book Blasphemous?” Christian 
Herald, March 1953, pp. 17 ff. 

The charge of heresy, of anti-Trinitarian- 
ism, or of “liberalism” may be met by the ex- 
planation that the task of the translators was 
to translate as accurately as possible what 
the Hebrew and Greek documents of the 
Scriptures say ; the translation is as orthodox 
as the Bible itself. But if the Revised Stand- 
ard Version is heretical, then so is every mod- 
ern translation, including Roman Catholic 
translations, which takes advantage of to- 
day’s greater knowledge of the biblical manu- 
scripts and languages. We do not yet know 
how the Catholic English translation of the 
Bible mentioned above will render Isa. 7:14, 
although ‘almah is translated “a girl” in Gen. 
24:43, and the plural in Ps. 68 :26 as “maid- 
ens.” But the new French translation of the 
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Bible, made under the direction of the Domin- 
ican Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem, and bear- 
ing the Nihil Obstat, Imprimi Potest, and 
Imprimatur, translates ‘almah in Isa. 7:14 as 
“la jeune fille,’ with a note that the Greek 
has “the virgin,” which is to add a precise- 
ness to the Hebrew word which designates 
an unmarried young girl, without further ex- 
plicitness. So also Micah 5:2 reads “ces 
origines” (= R.S.V. “whose origin,” but 
K.J.V. “whose goings forth”) ; Ps. 2:11, “et 
baisez ses pieds” (= R.S.V. “‘kiss his feet,” 
but K.J.V. “kiss the Son’’) ; and Heb. 11:17 
“son fils unique” (= R.S.V. “his only son,” 
but K.J.V. “his only begotten son’). Will 
the American Council of Churches accuse the 
Catholics of unitarianism? To appreciate the 
basis of certain criticisms of the Revised 
Standard Version by the adherents of the 
American Council, particularly those issuing 
from the pen of Carl McIntire, one should 
read the article “A Ministry of Schism,” by 
Ralph L. Roy, in The Pastor, October 1952, 
which has been reprinted and distributed as a 
service of the Commission on Public Rela- 
tions and Methodist Information, and of 
which single copies may be secured without 
charge. 

It is an educational experience to study the 
reactions against the earlier translations and 
those against the Revised Standard Version. 
We can almost believe in the liberal theory of 
“progress” when we compare the reception 
given to Tyndale’s New Testament of 1526, 
the King James Version of 1611, and the Re- 
vised Standard Version of 1952. For of 
course the opposition that we have noted 
above has been largely a minority affair. 
Bishop Tunstall burned not one copy of 
Tyndale’s New Testament at St. Paul’s Cross 
in London, but all the copies he could secure, 
and he claimed for it not just a few mistakes, 
but said he could find 2,000 errors in it. De- 
spite that, in the estimate of some, 90% of 
Tyndale’s New Testament is reproduced in 
the King James Version, and much of it is 
carried over in the Revised Standard Version. 
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THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION IN THE CLASSROOM 


One of the common current misunder- 
standings of the Revised Standard Version is 
that it is a new Bible. Through an apprecia- 
tion of the manuscript problems involved and 
the history of English translations, the stu- 
dent should be brought to an understanding 
that this is not a new Bible, but the oldest 
Bible we have, for it is in the first place not 
a brand new translation but a revision, and, 
more importantly, it seeks to reproduce in 
English the meaning of the oldest and most 
trustworthy manuscripts, and such manu- 
scripts were not available to the King James 
Version translators. To gain an appreciation 
of the Revised Standard Version for itself, 
and its relation to the King James Version, a 
fruitful project for students is the compari- 
son of specific passages in the two versions, 
the passages selected of sufficient length to 
provide a comparison which is representative 
and more than incidental. This also is the 
only satisfactory way to appreciate the rela- 
tive literary merits of the two versions. Com- 
parison may also be made with some of the 
“modern” versions. 

An important classroom aid to the study 
of the Bible, especially the problems of text 
and translation, is the notes at the bottom of 
the pages in the Revised Standard Version. 
The references in these notes to the various 
early versions—the Greek, the Syriac, the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Aramaic Tar- 
gums, etc., may serve as a point of departure 
for introducing the student to the versions. 
Where the versions have been followed in the 
translation, a literal translation of the Hebrew 
text is given in the notes, and a comparison of 
the reading adopted with the literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew text will frequently make 
clear to the student why the Hebrew text 
was unsatisfactory and an emendation had to 
bemade. The same holds true in cases where 
amore purely conjectural rendition had to be 
made by the translators. In Ps. 35:16, where 
the line is translated “they impiously mocked 
more and more,” the marginal note informs 
us that the Hebrew reads “like the profanest 
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of mockers of a cake,” which appears to be 
meaningless in the context, to say the least. 
Certainly when the first line of the couplet in 
Prov. 27:9 reads “Oil and perfume make the 
heart glad,” the second line, with the Greek, 
reads better as “but the soul is torn by trou- 
ble,” rather than as the Hebrew original 
translated in the note, “the sweetness of his 
friend from hearty counsel.” In Ps. 11:1 
“Flee like a bird to the mountains,” with 
Greek, Syriac, Jerome, and Targum, is more 
intelligible and fitting to the context than the 
Hebrew “Flee to your mountain, O bird.” 
It should be obvious why in Gen. 4:8 we 
should insert, with the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Greek, and Syriac, the missing words of Cain, 
“Let us go out to the field.” And in Eccles. 
9:1 “Everything before them is vanity” (with 
the Syriac, compare Greek) is preferable to 
the Hebrew translated in the note “every- 
thing before them is everything,”—less than 
profound to say the least! Of course the rea- 
sons for the changes often cannot be fully ap- 
preciated apart from the Hebrew, and may 
sometimes not otherwise be at all apparent. 
A hint of the problems of vocabulary and of 
the corruptions in transmission of text may 
be evident in such notations as “The mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word is unknown;” “The 
meaning of the Hebrew word is uncertain ;” 
“the meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain ;” 
“Hebrew obscure ;” “The Hebrew text of this 
verse is uncertain,” etc. The fact that the ex- 
tant Hebrew manuscripts are not all identi- 
cal is evidenced in such a note as that on Prov. 
21:29, “Another reading is establishes;” or 
Prov. 23:26, “Another reading is delight in,” 
or in Isaiah when a number of times we find 
the note “One ancient manuscript,” the refer- 
ence being to the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah. 
Problems of translation are illustrated for 
the student in instances where the choice of 
an English word to express the meaning of a 
Hebrew word is particularly difficult, or 
where the Hebrew word in the context may 
be interpreted to mean two quite different 
things, and in such instances an alternative 
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possible translation is given in the notes. So 
in Job 19:25 the text has “Redeemer,” and 
the note reads “Or Vindicator,” both being 
possible translations in this context. In the 
next verse “without my flesh’ has a note 
which indicates that the phrase could be also 
rendered “from my flesh ;” both readings are 
possible, but they make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the sense of the verse. In Gen. 1:1, 
2, at the very beginning of the Bible, we are 
given alternative possible readings which 
also make considerable difference in the 
meaning of these verses. In Gen. 1:1 “In the 
beginning God created” makes it possible for 
the verse to be interpreted in terms of a 
creatio ex nithilo, in contrast with the footnote 
alternative, ““When God began to create.” It 
is an instance of possible divergent interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew syntax. We do not have 
to dwell on the difference made whether we 
read in vs. 2 “Spirit” or “wind.” Some may 
be confused by the alternative readings, find- 
ing at points less absolute certainty in the 
Scripture than they might like, but the in- 
telligent reader should know that a Hebrew 
word, like an English word, may have a num- 
ber of meanings, some of them quite diver- 
gent, and that 100% exactness in translation 
is not always possible. Not only may there be 
more than one possible meaning for a word in 
a particular context, but in different contexts 
the same word may mean quite different 
things. Opening the English dictionary at 
random, my eye lit on the word “bay,” which 
has quite different meanings in the following 
phrases: “to bring to bay;” “‘a bay horse ;” 
“the bay tree ;’”’ “the bay of a building ;” “the 
baying of dogs ;” “the bay of the sea.” In the 
King James Version, as in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, the same Hebrew or Greek word 
may be translated with a number of different 
English words. 

On a few occasions there is another motive 
behind giving an alternative translation in the 
notes. When translating a particularly famil- 
iar passage, the reading of the King James 
Version might be retained even though a 
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somewhat less literal or less familiar render- 
ing might have been more apt or felicitous or 
more in accord with general contemporary 
diction. Psalm 23 may be taken as an ex- 
ample of this. In vs, 3 “soul,” properly un- 
derstood, is not an inaccurate translation, but 
“life” as in the note would carry more nat- 
urally and normally in English the signifi- 
cance of the Hebrew. “Paths of righteous- 
ness” (vs. 3) is a literal translation, but the 
genitive is adjectival, and the phrase is prop- 
erly interpreted in the note as “right paths.” 
“Shadow of death” (vs. 4) is in accord with 
the Massoretic pointing and the versions, but 
the unpointed text would suggest the alterna- 
tive reading “deep darkness.” For “mercy” 
the note gives the alternative “kindness,” 
while “forever” (vs. 6) is clearly to be under- 
stood as “as long as I live” (compare Ps. 
27:4). 

Where it has been necessary to make a 
somewhat general paraphrase in order to pro- 
duce a smooth, intelligible, or more felicitous 
phrasing, the literal Hebrew may be put in 
the notes. So in Ps. 41:3 the translation 
“Thou healest all his infirmities” is for the 
Hebrew expression, “thou changest all his 
bed.” The paraphrase in Ps. 40:6, “but thou 
hast given me an open ear,” is more felicitous 
than the literal Hebrew “ears thou hast dug 
for me.” “Their ears are closed” in Jer. 6 :10 
avoids a certain crudity in the literal “their 
ears are uncircumcised” in the note, although 
such expressions cannot always be avoided; 
cf. “Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your 
heart” in Deut. 10:16. To “bridle” one’s 
tongue (Ps. 39:1) is a more natural expres- 
sion than the literal “muzzle” of the note. 
And “heavenly beings” in Ps, 29:1 is more 
intelligible to the general reader than “‘sons 
of gods” in the note. 

There are other types of marginal notes. 
such as the transliteration of a Hebrew word, 
when one must know the transliteration to 
understand the play on words (as Jer. 1:11, 
12; Amos 8:1, 2); or the translation of the 
names of persons and places, when such 1s 
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necessary for the understanding of the text 
(as Gen. 21:31; 25:26, 30). But what we 
have said about the notes may be enough to 
illustrate that the notes are not there for the 
fun of it, but in order that the reader may both 
understand the text and know how the trans- 
lators have treated the text. The wise teacher 
will not neglect to call the attention of the 
student to the notes, and help him in the un- 
derstanding of them. 

There is one item of news which may form 
our conclusion. In response to a wide-spread 
demand, the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ instructed the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee to proceed with an English translation 
of the Apocrypha along the lines followed in 
the Revised Standard Version. A translation 
of the Apocrypha accompanied both the King 
James Version and the English Revised Ver- 
sion. For the churches which desire to make 
use of the Apocrypha, there will be an advan- 
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tage in having a translation using the same 
principles of translation as those found in the 
Revised Standard Version. It would be awk- 
ward to read a passage from the Bible in the 
Revised Standard Version along with a pas- 
sage from the Apocrypha in King James’ 
English. We would note as we bring this pa- 
per to a conclusion that there are available 
visual aid materials, in film strips and slides, 
for the history of the English Bible in general 
and the Revised Standard Version in par- 
ticular. Information concerning these may 
be secured from Dr. John C. Trever, Direc- 
tor of the Department of English Bible, Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 79 E. Adams Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


*See also his article “A Fresh Approach to 
Bible Reading,” /nternational Journal of Religious 
Education, Feb., 1953, pp. 17 ff. 
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Materials for ‘Teachers of Religious Education 


EDNA M. BAXTER* 


ODAY’S Children and Yesterday's 
Heritage will rank as a classic in 
liberal religious education. The au- 
thor has given the peak of her wide experi- 
ence to a clear discussion of the process of 
religious education suited to the modern 
world. Forcefully and courageously Mrs. 
Fahs faces the task of developing a deeply 
spiritual kind of religious teaching. Instead 
of platitudes, miscellaneous stories, ritual 
and authoritarian approaches she faces the 
nature of children and the kinds of experi- 
ences that are meaningful to them as they 
develop. Vast new realms of knowledge are 
affecting the religion of modern persons, es- 
pecially in the way it is to be taught. Here is 
where the conflicts will reside for a long time 
to come. In place of mechanical verbaliza- 
tion the author has fostered vital, meaningful 
thinking and searching for the truth about re- 
ligion, the Bible, worship, and God. 

An important study Understanding Chil- 
dren’s Play describes the way the language 
of play reveals the minds and hearts of chil- 
dren. Case records and the conclusions drawn 
are presented by psychologists involved in a 
research project undertaken by the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development. 
The purpose of this study was to explore the 
potentialities of play materials and experi- 
ences both for understanding young children 
in nursery and kindergarten groups and for 
providing them with opportunities of discov- 
ering and expressing themselves. It evalu- 
ates the observations of some 180 children 
from two to six years of age of varied cultural 
backgrounds. The study is focused on the 


* Professor Edna M. Baxter of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education is the author of How 
Our Religion Began, Harper’s, used widely for an 
introduction to the religion of the Old Testament 
with young people. 


specific and varied ways in which play activi- 
ties may serve as sensitive indicators of the 
development of the child’s impulses, feelings, 
and fantasies as he translates them into ac- 
tion and lifts them to consciousness. This re- 
markable study of multi-dimensional expres- 
sion for young children reveals the great 
importance of non-verbal modes of learning 
in a nursery or kindergarten if the teachers 
have insight to create such an environment. 
It needs to be carefully studied by church 
leaders to help them to understand better the 
place of pre-school education in the church 
under properly trained leadership. 

Dr. Baruch, psychologist and consultant 
in child guidance problems illustrates vividly 
in New Ways in Discipline a startling new 
way for parents and educators to release chil- 
dren and themselves of their hostilities and 
fears. Church educators may learn much 
from this permissive approach to children’s 
problems so that their moralistic and repres- 
sive teaching may change into the creation of 
a positive inner condition for the develop- 
ment of the goodness they seek. The author 
believes that bad feelings must be released, 
not stored up. As they are expressed and let 
out, they diminish. A child must learn to let 
his ugly feeling out in harmless activities, 
stories, poems, clay, paints, dolls ; not in ways 
that destroy or hurt people. They must learn 
to let out their feelings to an understanding, 
acceptant person who has the capacity to help 
them “feel less driven and desperate, less ter- 
rified and rebellious.” Parents and teachers 
are learning the truth: “We get as we give.” 
Here is another essential book for parents 
and al! who teach young folks. 

As a result of the great impact of research 
and experimentation, Consider the Children, 
How They Grow, published ten years ago, 
has been revised and greatly enriched. The 
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authors believe that the mental and emotional 
health of children is interdependent with 
their spiritual or religious health. They de- 
clare, ““We send this book forth with the con- 
viction that the beginnings of religious ex- 
perience lie deeply imbedded in the child’s 
everyday emotional and active living, and 
that the nature of these experiences should 
be discovered and analyzed.’ This invaluable 
hook provides an important place for relig- 
ious growth. It recognizes the necessity of 
building spiritual values that will encourage 
the individual to grow religiously rather than 
become stunted, emotionally disturbed or 
later on abandon religion altogether. 
Kindergarten teachers are guided in this 
process in the kindergarten plan outlined in 
Martin and Judy for Parents and Teachers 
by Josephine T. Gould. The searching point 
of view of this whole procedure sharpens the 
issue between the traditional curricula of the 
churches for young children and the failure 
of church leaders to recognize the facts about 
children’s development and spiritual health. 
Religious values and meanings are explored 
with five and six-year-olds by use of actual 
stories of a family of four in a typical Ameri- 
can village in the interesting book The Fam- 
ily Finds, Out. Parents should find here a 
demonstration of healthful approaches to 
young children in their everyday experi- 
ences. Teachers in the church will discover 
the keen response of children to these stories 
and suitable ways to guide them in their own 
direct emotional experiences. Churches can 
learn much from this approach about better 
ways to work with parents in building the 
foundations for religious living. It is at the 
preschool level of education that the newer 
understanding of psychology is being used 
most effectively. A few churches are awaken- 
ing to its meaning. Pictures of Children Liv- 
ing and Learning provides vivid glimpses of 
education as guidance through actual experi- 
ences. Parents, church leaders as well as 
public school teachers will be inspired. Se- 
curity for Young Children describes for 
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teachers and parents of three-year-old chil- 
dren a sensible and practical approach to 
their religious growth. The author believes 
that “Each phase of the child’s development 
is important and cannot be hurried, for each 
is the foundation upon which the next is 
laid.”” With gentle humor and poetic imagi- 
nation a teacher discloses her discovery that 
among the first graders she found “Heaven 
in My Hand.” 

At long last here is a book dealing with 
children’s participation in learning that is 
functional in its approach and educational in 
its presentation. Here’s How and When 
deals in particular with education in world 
friendship but its value extends beyond any 
one realm. Its numerous illustrations of end- 
less kinds of activities, its educational sug- 
gestions, its clarity make it one of the first 
books of this type to meet the need of reli- 
gious educators. 

Ideas on Films is an authoritative hand- 
book providing reviews of 200 top 16mm. 
films available for rental in the United States. 
Readers of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture will be delighted to find such excellent 
material available in a book. Twenty experts 
appraise and discuss the problems and pros- 
pects of the educational film. Here is much 
valuable material to meet varied needs in the 
church program. 

Guiding Children on Christian Growth is 
one of the co-operative texts for leadership 
planning. It contains much general material 
that will be valuable for parents and teachers. 
Many words of caution are given to those 
who tend to look backward for clues to.their 
teaching. In the light of modern psychology 
there is a great question about the capacity 
of most teachers to make use of such general 
training materials. Perhaps it has been due 
to this trend in leadership education that peo- 
ple who attend training schools and confer- 
ences change their teaching so little. The 
weakest part of this book lies in its ap- 
proaches to young children where it depends 
so much on Biblical and theological ap- 
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proaches before children have the capacity to 
use abstract and foreign materials. Its 
strength is in its chapter on the family and in 
the appendix where some excellent teach- 
ing is illustrated. Leadership in the Local 
Church deals with the recruiting of leaders, 
worker’s conferences, courses of training, 
reading and superficial help on supervision. 
Its best feature is the recruiting of leadership. 
Its weakest approach is to supervision and 
to the teaching of different age levels. “Les- 
sons” are referred to as isolated events. Work 
with parents also demands clearer considera- 
tion in any plan for religious education. 
Religious leaders can be greatly helped to 
see the meaning of their relationship to peo- 
ple in The Counselor in Counseling. This 
clearly illustrated and sensible book points 
the way for many kinds of advisors and 
teachers to understand the importance of 
concentration on the viewpoint and disturb- 
ance of their parishioners or students until 
such individuals come to a clarified insight 
into their own situations. Through this edu- 


cative process they are able to make their 
own decisions. The great problem in coun- 
seling lies in the capacity of the minister or 
leader to leave out his own experiences and 
feelings and theological positions and to face 
the meaning of what is being told or some- 


times obscured. Hidden obstacles and 
strength in the counselor also may be discov- 
ered in many situations during counseling 
and from these discoveries the counselor may 
grow. 

The church is beginning to feel the en- 
croachment of materialistic and _ secular 
forces upon its time and influence. There is 
an area of life with considerable time in- 
volved that churches need to learn to use, 
recreation and leisure. Instead of turning 
the program over entirely to scouting and 
other agencies the church may well learn bet- 
ter ways to foster group living in its school 
divisions. Teaching religion involves more 
than a short period on Sunday morning. As- 
sociation with mature and worthy leaders as 
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well as bonds of friendship and interaction 
between contemporaries in the same church 
and with those of other faiths may be richly 
provided through service activities and varied 
leisure time events. Recreation and the 
Church is a practical manual for leaders that 
is suggestive of some of the varied kinds of 
programs church groups may use. 

Restoring Worship is an appeal to Protes- 
tants to teach their children, young folks, and 
adults how to worship and how to make God 
central in this experience. Such an appeal is 
greatly needed because serious, careful edu- 
cation in prayer and worship is one of the 
greatest needs of the church. The author 
challenges the practice of making the minis- 
ter the center. She asks, “Where now is the 
Reformation ideal of each man finding direct 
access to God for himself?” Such access lies 
in worship. It is startling to face the facts 
about this need among laymen. 

Simple prayers and precepts from world 
religions are beautifully illustrated in a pro- 
cession of children from many lands on every 
page in This Is the Way. High religion and 
respect for many peoples will be encouraged 
among older children who are fortunate 
enough to own this beautiful book. Our Fa- 
ther provides varied story-worship occasions 
for older children. The religious viewpoint 
is clear and fairly close to the experiences of 
children. Church school teachers and pas- 
tors also may turn to it for stories for wor- 
ship. Men As Trees Walking is an imagina- 
tive series of meditations containing dra- 
matic stories of spiritual power of persons 
from many nations and walks of life. Unus- 
ual and stirring bits of prose and poetry from 
a wide range of sources point up the medi- 
tation. Women’s organizations and older 
youth groups will find some useful resources 
for worship. Many adults will like it for pri- 
vate devotions. 

The Sabbath, Its Meaning for Modern 
Man reads like a poem written by a mystic. 
The spiritual meaning of the Sabbath is pro- 
foundly presented from the viewpoint of the 
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orthodox Jew. Dr. Heschel reveals the Sab- 
bath as concerned with time and eternity 
while in the midst of living that is so involved 
in space. The Sabbath is a reminder of this 
world but more particularly of the world to 
come. Its difference is not in spatial dimen- 
sion but in the dimension of time, in the rela- 
tion of the universe to God. “The Sabbath 
gives opportunity to sanctify time, to raise 
the good to the level of the holy, to behold the 
holy by abstaining from profanity.” 

The author of The Condensed Bible has se- 
lected from the Authorized Version those 
materials from Genesis to Revelation which 
appear to him to be most inspiring and in- 
forming. His continuity is that of the Bible 
and not the order of modern findings on 
its chronology. Doubtless it will aid many 
adults to find greater meaning in trying to 
read through the Bible. The Home Bible is 
another attempt to give the layman a smooth- 
flowing shortened Bible. It is arranged un- 
der logical headings, as, for example, “The 
Creation,” “History of Israel,” “The Life of 
Jesus,’ and others. The text is from the 


King James Version of the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocrypha with illustra- 


tions from William Blake. The format is 
beautiful. There is no background comment. 

Our Friend from Bethlehem is a long, 
moralistic approach to the life of Jesus, in- 
tended for children. Its didactic form, sym- 
bolic language and content are adult and tend 
to destroy the drama of a great story. It 
seems difficult for many writers of religious 
books for young folks to recognize the need 
of backgrounds of history and scholarship to 
form a helpful appreciation of the Bible. His 
Vame Was Jesus is a dramatic story that un- 
folds the essential teachings and religion 
which Jesus lived and emphasized. Older 
children, adolescents, and adults will be 
stirred. This volume could well constitute 
the basis of a course by using the gospels and 
scholarly references, and such a book as Fos- 
dick’s Man from Nazareth. 

The Lore of the Old Testament contains a 
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fascinating arrangement of popular folklore 
of the Jews and other people together with 
that in the Bible. The author has done an 
immense job of significant scholarship. Stu- 
dents of the Old Testament as well as young 
people and laymen will be instructed and 


‘charmed by this revelation of man’s unending 


speculation on the origin and nature of the 
world and of man. 

Kings and Prophets is another one of the 
endless attempts to present the story of the 
Old Testament materials in dramatic and 
chronological form for laymen. The need 
for such a book is great, but very few writers 
have the necessary scholarship to do it. The 
impact of the religious emphasis in this vol- 
ume is weird and primitive. Much of the 
great religion of the Old Testament is ig- 
nored as are the important prophets. The 
title is a misnomer. Myth, legend, symbolic 
writing and history are merged without dis- 
crimination. Readers need to compare it with 
Flight’s Drama of Ancient Israel or Curtis’ 
The Story of the Bible People. 

Men of Prophetic Fire is a much needed 
book on the prophets for use with young 
folks and laymen. The fundamental issues 
of the period of seven great Hebrew prophets 
are dramatically described and should invite 
interest in reading the original materials in 
the Old Testament. This volume is a 
great contribution to religious education in 
churches because the material shows the re- 
sults of careful scholarship. It is hoped that 
youth groups, adults, and teachers will make 
wide use of it as a study guide. 

Missionary groups and students of lin- 
guistics will be interested in the complex 
problems of the translation of the Bible into 
many languages as told dramatically in God’s 
Word in Man’s Language. Nearly two hun- 
dred years of missionary enterprise, particu- 
larly the work of the first century, is described 
in The March of Methodism largely from the 
development of English missions. 

People Are Important is the translation of 
anthropological science into a charming 
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chatty book for older children. Though two 
billion people have different ways of living, 
they are all important and have many things 
in common. This volume should be in 
schools, churches and homes. 

Color Ebony is the stirring story of a 
young Negro woman struggling in her relig- 
ious faith in the midst of suffering and preju- 
dice. She finally became a devoted Roman 
Catholic declaring “I know that with God we 
are neither young nor old, wise nor foolish, 
black nor white, east nor west, but just souls, 
all needing His help, all created in His like- 
ness to share His life.” 

Sixty dramatic stories of non-violence have 
been arranged by Allan A. Hunter in a stir- 
ring little book, Courage in Both Hands. 
These true stories should be of great value 
for worship services with young folks and 
in sermons. 

Swimming Hole is a colorfully illustrated 
and dramatic story of some boys rising above 
color in their play. The Gray Eyes Family 
provides children an authentic introduction 
to a Navaho Indian family living in a hogan 
and coming to know a doctor and a schvuol 
where they can learn to read. The author 
leaves an impression of respect for these an- 
cient people and creates a desire to know 
more about them. Once again educators are 
indebted to the Friendship Press. 

The Friendly Story Caravan adds a dozen 
new stories to a selection of the best ones 
from the well-loved books, The Children’s 
Story Garden and The Children’s Story 
Caravan. This new volume is for children 
above ten years of age. Here are stories for 
home reading, for worship services and for 
the minister to use in the pulpit. Here the 
Friends speak naturally and convincingly of 
love and reconciliation largely because many 
of the stories are true. 

In a land where urbanization is growing so 
rapidly, there is need of greater and greater 
effort to help people understand their inter- 
dependence and the place that many kinds of 
workers have in it. Milk for You is a re- 
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markably clear book for children illustrating 
the process by which they get their milk. 
Church as well as public school can use such 
material. 

Prophet in the Wilderness isa stirring por- 
trait of the personality and the philosophy of 
Albert Schweitzer. The author has consulted 
so many sources including Schweitzer him- 
self that he gives the reader a dynamic sense 
of the growth and spirit of the man. Lover of 
nature, organist, student of Bach, theologian, 
preacher, teacher, prophet, writer, philoso- 
pher, and finally a medical doctor to the neg- 
lected Negroes of Central Africa are com- 
bined in this one intellectual and spiritual 
giant. Older young people and religious ed- 
ucators need this book and will find far- 
reaching guidance for living and for teaching. 

Homes, churches, and schools have found 
the biographies of Jeanette Eaton fascinating, 
stirring, yet authentic books for young people 
as well as for adults. In this great series 
about such people as Roger Williams, David 
Livingstone and young Lafayette, now ap- 
pears Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword. In 
a time of rapid communications here is an 
approach to India and to religion that is con- 
structive and inspiring. This swiftly moving 
drama of Gandhi reveals one of the world’s 
most amazing spiritual forces that the world 
has known. The author covers the details of 
his life with perspective and has produced 
a volume of religious power. The Story of 
Gandhiji is an illustrated, vivid account of 
Gandhi arranged for older children and 
should be made available to many as an ap- 
proach to India and in particular to one of 
its greatest religious personalities of our time. 

The Emperor Constantine was produced as 
a play during the festival of Britain. As a 
gifted writer, Dorothy L. Sayers has skill- 
fully used her powers to recreate the stirring 
and dramatic conditions of the conversion of 
Constantine. Here is material for classes in 
church history. 

Educators in the church and outside are 
challenged to face the problem of religious 
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education for masses of young folks in the 
United States by the vigorous and clear pres- 
entation of the problem in The Blind Spot 
in American Public Education. Valuable data 
on the history of religious freedom and of 
court decisions sharpens the position and en- 
courages hope that schools and colleges may 
provide non-sectarian religious education. 

In four lectures entitled Faith and Educa- 
tion Doctor Buttrick appeals to educators to 
accept the inescapable presuppositions of 
faith particularly in the two great command- 
ments of Jesus to give motive and direction 
for modern education. Religious Values in 
Education offers a brilliant and fresh ap- 
proach to religious education in the public 
school. It will be of great help to church 
schools. Dr. Madden’s examination of vari- 
ous ‘modes’ of religious experience, the iden- 
tification and pursuit of values, participation 
in a group, the testing of ideals and facts in 
guiding action, the use of climax forms of 
celebration, and group worship, suggest the 
way for effective religious meanings and val- 
ues to take place. 

Trustees-T eachers-Students, Their Role in 
Higher Education contains the stimulating 
addresses of Dr. Ordway Tead at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Utah Conference on 
Higher Education at the University of Utah. 
Faculty and Trustees alike in many colleges 
and universities could profit by this vision 
and perspective on fundamental values in ed- 
ucation, the place of religion, the relation of 
faculty to student, and the role of education 
ina period of change and conflict. 

The Human Community contrasts the es- 
sentials of friendly and cooperative relations 
among human beings in the small community 
with the pattern of impersonal organization 
that prevails in big business and urban life. 
Monster organizations, the author declares, 
are no longer necessary and such massive 
authority is threatening the existence of the 
human community. Without the community 
men lack the wholeness of being to have time- 
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less vision. The instruments for change are 
at hand. 

Ministers, directors of religious education, 
missionary groups, state and local church 
councils as well as leaders of clubs and civic 
minded citizens will find practical and expert 
help in group work and local improvement in 
the clearly presented principles and proced- 
ures presented in Making Good Communities 
Better. 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 47 pages. 
$2.00. 

Prophet in the Wilderness. By Hermann Hagedorn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 221 
pages. $2.50. 

Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword. By Jeanette 
Eaton. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1950. 253 pages. $3.00. 

The Story of Gandhiji. By Krishma Hutheesing. 
Bombay: Hind Kitab Ltd. 95 pages. 

The Emperor Constantine. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 191 
pages. $2.50. 

The Blind Spot in American Public Education. By 
Clyde Lemont Hay, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. XVI + 110 pages. $2.00. 

Faith and Education. By George A. Buttrick. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 136 
pages. $2.00. 

Religious Values in Education. By Ward Madden. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1951. XIII + 203 pages. $3.00. 

Trustees-Teachers-Students, Their Role in Higher 
Education. By Ordway Tead. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1951. 120 pages. $2.00. 

The Human Community. By Baker Brownell. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 305 pages. 
$4.00. 

Making Good Communities Better. By Irwin T. 
Sanders. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1950. V + 174 pages. 
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Research Abstracts 


THE OLD TESTAMENT (1950-1952) 


JAMES F. ROSS AND NORMAN K. GOTTWALD 


Union Theological Seminary 


ABBREVIATIONS 


BJRL —Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 

HUCA—Hebrew Union College Annual 

JBL —Journal of Biblical Literature 

JBR —Journal of Bible and Religion 

RHPR—Revue d’histoire et de philosophie reli- 
gieuses 

VT —Vetus Testamentum 


I]. Text and V ersions 


Brownlee, W. H., The Dead Sea Manual of Dis- 
cipline: Translation and Notes. Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Supple- 
mentary Studies 10-12. New Haven: The Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, 1951. 60 pp. A 
translation and annotation of 11 columns of DSD. 
Over 500 notes are included, many of them dealing 
with the affinities of DSD to the other Dead Sea 
scrolls and the Damascus Document, as well as to 
the O. T. and the Apocrypha. 

Burrows, Millar, J. C. Trever, and W. H. Brown- 
lee, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. 
Vol. I: The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk 
Commentary. Vol. II, Fasc. 2: Plates and Tran- 
scriptions of the Manual of Discipline. New Haven: 
The American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1950-51. xxiv pp., 61 plates and transcriptions; 11 
plates and transcriptions. The first volume contains 
a short introduction on the discovery of the scrolls 
by Burrows, introductions to the Isaiah scroll and 
the Habakkuk commentary by Trever and Brown- 
lee respectively, a brief note on the palaeography of 
the scrolls by Trever, and photographs of the 
scrolls; volume II, fascicle 2, photographs and 
transcriptions alone. 

Driver, G. R., The Hebrew Scrolls from the 
Neighbourhood of Jericho and the Dead Sea, Friends 
of Dr. Williams’s Library, Lecture 4, 1950. Oxford: 
The Oxford University Press, 1951. 52 pp. A full 
statement of the author’s case against a pre-Chris- 
tian or early dating of the Dead Sea scrolls, using 
orthographic and linguistic methods and challeng- 
ing the customary use made of the archaeological 
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evidence. Driver argues for ca. 500 A. D. as the 
terminus post quem for the scrolls. 

Dupont-Sommer, A., The Dead Sea Scrolls: A 
Preliminary Survey. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 
100 pp., 10 plates, and 1 map. An account of the 
finding of the scrolls and an attempt to connect them 
with the Essenes. Conjectures are made as to pos- 
sible reinterpretations of O. T. materials in the 
light of the new discoveries. 

Fischer, B. (ed.), Vetus Latina: die Reste der 
Altlateinischen Bibel. Freiburg: Herder, 1951. 33*, 
151 pp. This second fascicle includes an introduction 
in which the classification of the sources and the 
method of the work are presented, and the LX X and 
the Latin text in several recensions of Gen. i.l-ix.14, 
with a vast collection of variant readings. 

Gehman, H. S., “The Hebrew Character of Sep- 
tuagint Greek” VT, Vol. 1, 1951, 81-90. A dis- 
cussion of the peculiar character of the LXX koine, 
in which it is called “Jewish-Greek”. Both syntax 


~ and vocabulary are cited with many illustrations. 


Gleave, H. C., The Ethiopic Version of the Song 
of Songs. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 
xxxii + 42 pp. The Ethiopic text with a full ap- 
paratus criticus and an English translation of the 
Song of Songs, as well as an introduction dealing 
with previous editions, available manuscripts, etc. 

Kahle, Paul, Die hebraischen Handschriften aus 
der Hohle. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1951. 92 pp. The author argues for a second cen- 
tury A. D. date for both Isaiah scrolls, discusses the 
various types of texts in these MSS., and holds that 
the Habakkuk Commentary must be dated before 
A. D. 70. 

Katz, Peter, Philo’s Bible: The Aberrant Text 
of Bible Quotations in Some Philonic Writings and 
Its Place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1950. xii + 162 
pp. Katz’ thesis is that the Philonic quotations not 
conforming to the Septuagint are for the most part 
taken from a now-lost Pentateuch Septuagint re- 
cension, and are inserted in Philo by a later hand. 

Roberts, B. J. The Old Testament Text and Ver- 
sions: The Hebrew Text in Transmission and the 
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History of the Ancient Versions. Cardiff: Univer- 
sity of Wales Press, 1951. 326 pp. A valuable hand- 
book on the text and versions of the O. T., much 
fuller than anything hitherto available. 

Soisalon-Soininen, I., Die Textformen der Septu- 
aginta-Ubersetzung des Richterbuches. Annales Ac- 
ademiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B. 72: 1. Helsinki: 
Druckerei-A. G. der finnischen Literaturgesell- 
schaft, 1951. 124 pp. The author holds that the 
great divergency between Alexandrinus and Vati- 
canus in this book points to two recensions of one 
and the same translation, and claims that due to the 
peculiar history of the LXX the restoration of the 
original text-form is impossible. 


II. Philology 


Brown, Francis, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. 
Corrected Impression. Oxford: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xix + 1126 pp. A reprint of 
the invaluable Oxford lexicon, with eight pages of 
“Addenda et Corrigenda” compiled by G. R. Driver. 
These are marked in the text with asterisks. 

Coates, J. R. (ed. and trans.), Bible Key Words 
from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament. New York: Harpers, 1951. 
A one-volume edition containing Love by Quel! and 
Stauffer, The Church by Schmidt, Sin by Quell, 
Bertram, Stahlin, and Grundmann, and Righteous- 
ness by Quell and Schrenk. 

Koehler, Ludwig, Lexicon in Veteris Testament 
Libros. Lief. vi-xi. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950-52. 
Continuing the Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic lexi- 
con of the Old Testament, now completed through 
‘al. Koehler is the editor of the Hebrew section, and 
Walter Baumgartner is the editor of the Aramaic 
section. 

Young, G. D., Grammar of the the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1951. 214 pp. The author uses the method 
of introducing students to the text in transliteration 
at the very beginning, and only later using the He- 
brew script. He claims that the student can best 
master the Hebrew verb with the analytical charts 
which he provides, although the traditional para- 
digms are also included. 


III. Introductory Works 


Anderson, Bernhard W., Rediscovering the Bible. 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 267 pp. An 
excellent introduction to the Bible for college stu- 
dent and layman, inasmuch as it assumes the major 
critical results of modern Biblical scholarship but 
holds to the central conception of revelation through 
history. More than half of the book is devoted to 
the Old Testament. Anderson writes in a refresh- 
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ing, non-technical style and always in reference to 
the questioning modern mind. 

Bentzen, Aage, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. Second edition. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 
1952. 2 Vols. in one binding. 268, 300 pp. and ap- 
pendix of 30 pp. The new features of the second edi- 
tion are the single binding and the appendix which is 
primarily in the nature of a bibliographical survey 
of recent research. This remains the best work in 
English with respect to the Old Testament literary 
types, but, in consequence, the discussion of indi- 
vidual books is often shockingly brief. 

Lods, Adolphe, Histoire de la Littérature H¢- 
braique et Juive. Paris: Payot, 1950. 1054 pp. 
This posthumous literary history by the great 
French Protestant scholar deserves a place along- 
side the standard works of Bewer in English and 
Hempel in German. Lods treats the literature 
chronologically down to 135 A.D. 

Rypins, Stanley, The Book of Thirty Centuries: 
An Introduction to Modern Study of the Bible. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 420 pp. For 
one not schooled in the Biblical disciplines, the au- 
thor shows wide familiarity with the materials and 
findings of modern Biblical science. Text and trans- 
lation receive major emphasis, with an interesting 
summary of higher criticism. Excellent documen- 
tation with several useful tables of textual data. 

Sellin, Ernst and Leonhard Rost, Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament. Eighth edition. Heidelberg: 
Qelle und Meyer, 1950. 198 pp. Sellin’s brief in- 
troduction, popular among German theological stu- 
dents, has been revised by Rost. Besides being 
brought abreast of current scholarship in many de- 
tails, a section on Gattungforschung has been added. 


IV. Exegesis 


Albright, William F., “A Catalogue of Early He- 
brew Lyric Poems (Psalm 68),” (HUCA, Vol. 23, 
1950-51, 1-39). The disorder and primitive traits 
long apparent in Psalm 68 are explained on the 
theory that the psalm is a collection of at least 
thirty incipits (hymn beginnings). 

Bright, John, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of 
Jeremiah” (JBL, Vol. 70, 1951, 15-35). Bright ar- 
gues that the prose sermons, far from being the in- 
vention of a later Deuteronomist, are essentially the 
product of Jeremiah although not likely the ipsis- 
sima verba of the prophet. 

Das Alte Testament Deutsch, Volkmar Hern- 
trich and Artur Weiser (eds.), Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. This commentary series, of 
such a uniformly high quality, has been furthered 
by the publication of Die Psalmen (1950), Das 
Buch Hiob (1951), Das Buch des Propheten Jeremia 
Kap. 1-25:13 (1952) all by Artur Weiser, and Der 
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Prophet Jesaja Kap. 1-12 (1950) by Hentrich, and 
Das erste Buch Mose 12:10-25:18 (1952) by von 
Rad. 

Frost, Stanley, Old Testament Apocalyptic. Its 
Origins and Growth. London: The Epworth Press, 
1952. 270 pp. A treatment of the formal charac- 
teristics and content of apocalyptic, its historical de- 
velopment, and representative apocalypses from Eze- 
kiel to the Books of Enoch. 

Ginsberg, H. L., Studies in Koheleth. Texts and 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Vol. 17, 1950. 46 pp. These short studies 
in Ecclesiastes are typical of the author’s acumen 
and forcefulness in argument. 

Gordis, Robert, Koheleth—The Man and His 
World. Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America, Vol. 19, 1950. 396 pp. 
The author’s long acquaintance with and study of 
Koheleth (as witnessed by several journal articles 
and a smaller book) make this well-written com- 
mentary abundantly worth reading. 

Howie, Carl G., The Date and Composition of 
Ezekiel. Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph 
Series, Vol. 4, 1950. 121 pp. The conclusions, which 
in the main support the traditional view of Ezekiel’s 
sixth century Babylonian provenance, should not 
blind the reader to the independent nature of the 
study. At every point there is evidence of firsthand 
research—a virtue especially clear in the use of lin- 
guistic and archaeological data. 

Kraus, Hans-Joachim, Die Konigsherrschaft 
Gottes im Alten Testament. Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1951. 155 pp. Kraus critically surveys ear- 
lier work on the subject but presents independent 
conclusions. In the Psalter he distinguishes between 
preexilic royal Zion festival lyrics which commemo- 
rate Yahweh’s election of Zion and David and post- 
exilic enthronement hymns patterned on the Baby- 
lonian Marduk procession but eschatological in con- 
tent. 

Lindblom, Johannes, The Servant Songs in Deu- 
tero-lsaiah. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. 104 pp. 
Starting from an analysis of their literary character, 
Lindblom concludes that the Servant Songs belong 
to the genuine writings of Second Isaiah and that 
they picture an individual who allegorically repre- 
sents the community. 

Montgomery, James, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Books of Kings. International 
Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1951. 575 pp. This work has been hailed\as the ma- 
jor commentary to appear in perhaps a decade and 
is by far the best work on Kings in English, if not 
in any language. 

Neher, Andre, Amos. Contribution a l’etude du 
prophetisme. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin, 1950. 299 pp. The scope, organization and 
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outlook of this volume makes it almost unique in 
Old Testament studies. Neher ambitiously under- 
takes to write a commentary on Amos and to dis- 
cuss the nature of Hebrew prophecy. There is an 
interesting chapter on the metaphysical significance 
of prophecy, especially in relation to time. 

Paterson, John, The Praises of Israel. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 256 pp. Di- 
rected toward the minister, Paterson stresses the 
religious values and teachings of the Psalter with 
considerable attention to the modern vogue of lit- 
urgy and Gattungkritik. 

Rignell, Lars, Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja. 
Lund: Ohlsson, 1950. 268 pp. The exegetically 
troublesome “night visions” of Zechariah 1:7-6:15 
are here interpreted as a literary unity. The prophet 
has joined together the oracular prophecies and the 
eight visions by means of various explanatory sen- 
tences. This accounts for their composite appear- 
ance. 

Rowley, H. H. (ed.), Studies in Old Testament 
Prophecy. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950. 206 pp. 
These thirteen essays by members of the British 
Society for Old Testament Study were presented to 
T. H. Robinson on his 65th birthday and the volume 
closes with a bibliography of that noted scholar’s 
prolific writings. 

Simon, Marcel, “La prophetie de Nathan et le 
Temple” (RHPR, Vol. 22, 1952, 41-58). The temple 
prophecy of Nathan in II Sam. 7 receives careful 
historical and exegetical analysis with the result 
that it is judged essentially authentic. 

Terrien, Samuel, The Psalms and their Meaning 
for Today. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 
278 pp. The book is popular but never trivial for the 
author has a clear grasp of the central Hebrew veri- 
ties which again and again find expression in and 
lend vitality to the Psalms. 

Wright, G. Ernst, “Recent European Study in the 
Pentateuch” (JBR, Vol. 18, 1950, 216-225). The 
article reports and evaluates recent form critical re- 
search in the Pentateuch as represented by von Rad 
and Noth. 


V. Theology 


Boman, Thorleif, Das hebradische Denken im 
Vergleic mit dem Griechischen. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. 186 pp. A searching 
inquiry into the relation between Greek and Hebrew 
forms and manner of thought—a connection which 
is rightly recognized as a central consideration in 
any statement of the essence of Christianity. Such 
basic categories as the dynamic and static, space and 
time, logic and psychology are treated with an un- 
canny ability for raising the right issues. 

Dentan, Robert C., Preface to Old Testament 
Theology. Yale Studies in Religion, No. 14, 1950. 
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74 pp. One of the more serious approaches to the 
problem of Old Testament theology to appear in 
recent years. The history of the subject alone is 
worth the price of the booklet, but, in addition, the 
author attempts to state the nature, function, scope 
and method of Old Testament theology. Many will 
disagree with his formulations but the clarity and 
freshness of the study make it indispensable for all 
who would understand the discipline. 

Eichrodt, Walther, Man in the Old Testament. 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 4. London: S. C. M. 
Press, 1951. This is by all odds the most pene- 
trating and provocative statement of Hebrew an- 
thropology to appear in years. 

Hartlich, Christian and Walter Sachs, Der Ur- 
sprung des Mythosbegriffes in der Modernen Bibel- 
wissenschaft. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1952. 
191 pp. Here is a book much needed in the present 
furor over “de-mythologizing” the Scriptures. The 
authors devote all but seventeen pages to an histori- 
cal survey of the many conceptions of myth devel- 
oped and applied to both Testaments since the 
eighteenth century. 

Heinisch, Paul, Theology of the Old Testament. 
Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1950. 386 pp. 
This translation makes available in English the 
work of the foremost living Roman Catholic-author 
in the Old Testament field. His resolution of the 
tension between history of religion and theology is 
much too artificial, but the study is thorough and at 
times brilliant in its exposition. Superb topical bib- 
liography. 

Michaeli, F., Dieu a l'image de [Homme. Neu- 
chatel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1950. 173 pp. A use- 
ful study of anthropomorphism and anthropopathism 
in the Old Testament, showing how the Hebrews 
reconciled the tendency toward crass realism in 
their description of God with a moral view of the 
deity. 

Mowinckel, Sigmund, Hans som Kommer. Ko- 
penhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 1951. 417 pp. It is hoped 
that this comprehensive handbook on Messianic 
ideas will soon be available either in German or 
English. 

Noth, Martin, “History and the Word of God 
in the Old Testament” (BJRL, Vol. 32, 1950, 194- 
206). This remarkable essay begins with the cita- 
tion of three Mari texts which Noth believes indi- 
cate the origins of Hebrew prophecy as a formal 
institution. He then raises in the most crucial man- 
ner the problem of the relation between the history 
of Old Testament religion (which is not uniquely 
Israelite) and the Word of God (which is decisive 
and unique). 

Procksch, Otto, Theologie des Alten Testaments. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1950. 787 pp. Pub- 
lished posthumously, this work represents the 
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crowning achievement of Procksch and deserves a 
close second to the great Old Testament theology 
of Eichrodt. Writing in clear German, the author 
seeks to do justice to the transient and the perma- 
nent in Hebrew faith. 

Rad, Gerhard von, Der Heilige Krieg im alten 
Israel. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1951. 84 pp. Von 
Rad elucidates the meaning of holy war in old Is- 
rael, its gradual secularization and professionalizing, 
and its religious reinterpretation in the prophets 
and Deuteronomy. 

Schilling, Othmar, Der Jenseitsgedanke im Alten 
Testament. Mainz: Rheingold-Verlag, 1951. 135 
pp. This Roman Catholic treatise is avowedly writ- 
ten to present Hebrew-Jewish ideas of the after-life 
in terms of distinctly Biblical development rather 
than within the framework of religionsgeschichte 
which has dominated most studies on the subject 
in the last century. 

Smith, C. Ryder, The Bible Doctrine of Man. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1951. 274 pp. Smith 
reserves the first 130 pages for an exposition of the 
Old Testament and Septuagintal teaching on man. 
The discussion is elementary and is chiefly useful as 
a summary of generally admitted findings in the 
area of Biblical psychology, anthropology and the- 
ology. 

Wright, G. Ernst, God\ Who Acts. Biblical The- 
ology as Recital. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 
8. London: S. C. M. Press, 1952. 132 pp. A timely 
and acute statement on the problem of giving theo- 
logical formulation to the basic content of Hebrew- 
Christian faith with all of its historical variety—a 
variety which is not accidental but essential. The 
writer finds the answer in the Biblical confessional 
recital of what God has done in history. At times 
the spirit of the book is overly polemical but what 
makes it of such value is the great seriousness with 
which the Biblical message is regarded and the con- 
stant reference to the contemporary scene in Chris- 
tendom. 


VI. History 
Abel, F. M., Histoire de la Palestine depuis la 


conquéte d’Alexandre jusqu’d l’invasion arabe. 2 
Tomes. Paris: Gabalda, 1952. xvi + 506 pp.; x 
+ 406 pp. A historical and political study comple- 
menting and completing the author’s Géographie de 
la Palestine. 

Hitti, P. K., History of Syria, including Lebanon 
and Palestine. London: Macmillan, 1950. xxv + 
749 pp. A consideration of Old Testament history 
in the wider context of Syria, from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

Jouguet, P., J. Vandier, et al., Les premiéres civi- 
lisations. Peuples et Civilisations, ed. by L. Hal- 
phen and P. Sagnac. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
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de France, 1950. xii + 706 pp., 4 maps. A hand- 
book giving in broad sweep an account of the his- 
tory and culture of the ancient Near East from its 
beginnings to the end of the sixth century. 

Meek, T. J., Hebrew Origins. New York: Har- 
pers, 1950. xvi + 246 pp. A revised edition of 
Meek’s famous work, completely rewritten, with 
modifications and further documentation of the po- 
sitions of the first edition. 

Noth, Martin, Geschichte Israels. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950. viii + 395 pp. A 
monumental work showing the influence of Noth’s 
studies in Formgeschichte. 

Rowley, H. H., From Joseph to Joshua: Biblical 
Traditions in the Light of Archaeology. The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1948. 
London: The Oxford University Press, 1950. xii 
+ 200 pp. A fresh, thorough discussion of some of 
the most difficult historical questions: the exodus, 
the sojourn, and the conquest. Rowley dates Abra- 
ham in the time of Hammurabi, the conquest by the 
southern tribes in the Amarna age, Joseph in the 
reign of Ikhnaton, and the exodus proper at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Mernephthah. 


VII. Miscellaneous 


Baumgartner, Walter, Otto Eissfeldt, et al. 
(eds.), Festschrift fiir Alfred Bertholet zum 80. 
Geburtstag. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1950. viii + 578 pp. Containing articles on 
linguistics and textual criticism, interpretations of 
specific passages, Hebrew poetic form, general is- 
sues in the field of religion and theology, the science 
of religion, the nature of myth, general trends in 
Q. T. research, the teaching of Hebrew, and Abys- 
sinian parallels to the O. T. 

De Boer, P. A. H. (ed.), Oudtestamentische 
Studién. Deel VII. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 272 
pp. More than half of this volume is taken up with 
a study of the text of Zech. ix-xiv by T. Jansma, in 
which a full collation of the witness of the ancient 
versions is to be found. Other articles are by G. J. 
Thierry on various Hebraic problems, particularly 
the origin of the hiph’il; M. David, denying any 
connection between the Code of Hammurabi and the 
laws in Exodus; J. Simons on Manasseh’s wall in 
Jerusalem; Th. C. Vriezen on the ritual of sprin- 
Kling; and J. van der Ploeg, holding that the “poor” 
in Israel are the “humble before God.” All articles 
except the last are in English. 
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De Boer, P. A. H. (ed.), Oudtestamentische 
Studién. Deel VIII. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 
viii + 322 pp. Of particular interest in this series 
of papers are Millar Burrow’s discussion of the 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, pointing out its 
affinities with the Damascus Document; J. W. We- 
vers’ examination of the Septuagint text of I Kings 
ii.12-xxi.43; R. B. Y. Scott’s interpretation of “a 
kingdom of priests” in Ex. xix.6; M. Noth’s analy- 
sis of the traditions surrounding Jerusalem; H. H. 
Rowley’s discussion of the relation between the 
Davidic Messiah and the Suffering Servant; and 
N. W. Porteous’ paper on “Semantics and Old Tes- 
tament Theology.” 

De Boer, P. A. H. (ed.), Oudtestamentische 
Studién. Deel IX. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951. 190 
pp. Containing articles in (1) English by G. J. 
Thierry on various items of Hebrew grammar, par- 
ticularly the waw-copulative and -consecutive; and 
De Boer on Isa. xxxviii.9-20; (2) French by A. de 
Buck on the origin of the flower on the high priest’s 
turban; J. van der Ploeg on the Israelite nobles; 
Jean de Savignac on Psalm cx; and F. Skierksma 
on the significance of circumcision; and (3) Ger- 
man by M. David on the cities of refuge in Josh. 
xx; and A. R. Hulst on the name “Israel” in Deu- 
teronomy. 

Pritchard, James B. (ed.), Ancient Near East- 
ern Texts \Relating to the Old Testament. Prince- 
ton: The Princeton University Press, 1950. xxi + 
526 pp. The English counterpart to Gressmann’s 
Altorientalischen Texte und Bilder, containing of 
course many recently discovered inscriptions. Egyp- 
tian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, and Ugaritic ma- 
terials are translated by a group of well-qualified 
experts. 

Rowley, H. H. (ed.), The Old Testament and 
Modern Study: A Generation of Discovery and Re- 
search. Essays by Members of the Society of Old 
Testament Study. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1951. xxxii + 406 pp. Chapters by W. F. Albright 
on the archaeology of Palestine and the Ancient 
East, C. R. North on Pentateuchal Criticism, Nor- 
man Snaith on the Historical books, Walter Baum- 
gartner on the Wisdom literature, Winton Thomas 
on the textual criticism of the O. T., A. Honeyman 
on Semitic epigraphy and Hebrew philology, G. W. 
Anderson on Hebrew religion, and N. W. Porteous 
on O. T. theology. Also included are articles by 
H. H. Rowley on trends in O. T. study, and T. H. 
Robinson on the O. T. and the modern world. 
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THEOLOGY 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing. By Day WILLIAMS. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 158 
pages. $2.00 


According to Daniel Day Williams, con- 
temporary theological thinking is grouped 
around four issues: (1) the indispensability 
of the revelation of God in the Bible, (2) the 
definition of a Christian society, (3) the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, (4) the nature and 
form of the church. (Obviously, this is Chris- 
tian theology only. And, less obviously, this 
is only part of Christian theology. Why the 
author did not deal more directly with such 
vital topics as God, man and salvation, I do 
not understand. ) 

Within these four major topics, Williams 
accepts his responsibility to organize with 
graceful sensitivity. In the issue of general 
truth versus the Bible, the extreme position 
of Barth is matched against the less exclusive 
Biblicism of Bultmann, Tillich, the ‘““White- 
headians,” and Anglican-Roman thought. In 
the issue of how Christian ethics can be ap- 
plied to society, the Roman Catholic, Angli- 
can, Lutheran, liberal Protestant and Calvin- 
ist-Puritan traditions are examined. In the 
issue of Christology, emphasis is placed on the 
relating of two “histories’”—man’s faltering 
progress and God’s suffering solicitation of 
man’s sonship—in Christ’s transcendence of 
himself. In the issue of the church, increas- 
ing unity within diversity is noted in both 
the Protestant and Catholic liturgical trends. 
After treating each of these four issues (which 
occupy separate chapters), the author adds 
to his organization by tentative conclusion 
and application. 

The opening chapter points toward a the- 
ological renaissance since 1918 which should 
have repercussions. Movements are analyzed 
in the fields of history, psychology and phi- 


losophy which influence contemporary the- 
ology. The suggestion is that theology in 
turn, which is “as necessary to human life as 
breathing,” should influence modern man 
more vitally than it formerly has. The book 
is written, therefore, “for the general reader.” 

I believe that this commendable central pur- 
pose fails. I’m not sure whether it is the fault 
of the author or the “present-day theolo- 
gians.” I believe that the average church 
member would be verbally and intellectually 
overwhelmed by this book. And I’m afraid 
that intellectuals outside the church would 
feel that theologians were still wrapped in 
their haughty, pharisaic ‘“untouchability.” 
(Perhaps the author bends too far backward 
in understressing the more liberal views to 
which he would naturally be inclined.) 

This book does have solid value, however. 
It will help distinctly those who need “brush- 
ing up” on their theology. This includes the 
background needs of ministers and teachers. 
Further, let us hope that it helps theologians. 
It should embarrass them slightly over their 
too frequent use of pet phrases or paradoxes 
in lieu of solid and sustained thought. It 
should help theologians and denominations 
keep in touch with each other. Lastly, the 
book should center the attention of all of us 
around ideas rather than personalities or tra- 
ditions. Although by its very nature the book 
must sacrifice deep penetration for compre- 
hensiveness, at times it is very suggestive in 
its organization. I would personally nominate 
the discussion of the two contrasting Protes- 
tant views of the sacrifice demanded by Chris- 
tian love (pp. 88-95) as being the most help- 
ful. But the whole survey was helpful to me, 
as it surely must have been in an intensified 
degree to another Williams—the author! 


Dary_ E. WILLIAMS 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
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The Theology of Paul Tillich. Edited by 
CHARLES W. KeEGLEy and Rosert W. 
BreETALL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. xiv + 370 pages. $5.50. 


This book is the first in a projected series, 
“The Library of Living Theology,” avowedly 
patterned after the distinguished series, “The 
Library of Living Philosophers,” edited by 
Paul A. Schilpp. Succeeding volumes are be- 
ing planned, to deal with the thought of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Henry Nelson Wieman, Emil 
Brunner, Karl Barth and others. 

According to the plan for all of these books, 
the present volume consists of four parts in 
addition to the Introduction by the editors 
and a good index : 1) an intellectual autobiog- 
raphy of Tillich, 2) fourteen interpretive and 
critical essays concerning his thought, by 
other theologians and philosophers, 3) a re- 
ply by Tillich and 4) a bibliography of his 
writings. 

Although he had published two intellec- 
tual autobiographies before, Tillich made this 
one especially significant by including in it 
more of personal reflection on the influences 
and changes affecting his thought. 

The essays contributed by other men main- 
tain a remarkably high level of careful schol- 
arship and discerning thought. Tillich him- 
self and everyone who tries seriously to grap- 
ple with his thought hereafter will need to 
take these essays into account. 

Several of the contributors resort to super- 
latives in paying tribute to Tillich as philoso- 
pher and theologian. Repeatedly he is de- 
scribed as the thinker who, more than any 
other, gives promise of mending the breach 
between the Christian faith and the predomi- 
nantly naturalistic mood of contemporary phi- 
losophy and culture. On the other hand, seri- 
ous critical questions are raised which will 
serve to increase the doubts, already enter- 
tained by many, concerning the validity of this 
estimate. Certainly no informed person can 
fail to admire Tillich’s historical knowledge, 
many-sided sensitiveness to cultural trends, 
critical acumen, constructive originality and 


theoretical and existential earnestness. He 
has constructed a very imposing bridge, but 
the approaches from both shores may prove 
inadequate. 

On the philosophical side, Tillich is criti- 
cized as failing to define his terms with ade- 
quate clarity and precision, with obscuring 
rather than clarifying thought by his doctrine 
of symbolism and with failing to justify by 
sound epistemology and convincing evidence 
the metaphysical system which he erects. 
Moreover, the dominant mood of current phi- 
losophy is not so much a trend toward a meta- 
physical system alienated from Christian be- 
lief as it is a positivistic doubt that any meta- 
physical system can be validated. The offense 
of Tillich’s system to this positivistic mood 
is evidently not removed by his doctrine that 
it is existential theology, rather than objec- 
tive philosophy, which gives the answers to 
our philosophical questions. 

On the theological side, it is questioned 
whether the doctrine which emerges from 
Tillich’s thought is adequate either in continu- 
ity with the historic Christian faith or in meet- 
ing our religious needs. Do Tillich’s defini- 
tion of God as “being-itself” and his rejection 
of the idea of “divine knowledge” really rep- 
resent properly the Christian doctrine of God 
as purposive and loving Father? When Til- 
lich places God beyond all the categories and 
distinctions of our thought, may it not be true, 
as Charles Hartshorne suggests, that he “only 
rhetorically, not logically . . . avoids both 
the Sankara illusionism and Spinozistic pan- 
theism” (178)? His reply only underlines 
such questions. (See especially p. 334.) Per- 
haps we should wait for the second volume of 
his Systematic Theology before passing judg- 
ment on Theodor Siegfried’s criticism that 
Tillich’s Christology “‘seems to eliminate . . 
the historical . . . Jesus from the media of 
revelation” (79). A. T. Mollegen takes a 
position sharply opposed to Siegfried’s inter- 
pretation and Tillich expresses unreserved 
approval of Mollegen’s exposition. Yet it is 
hard to see how the historical Jesus can be 
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taken so seriously while critical historical re- 
search is made practically irrelevant to Chris- 
tology. (Cf. James Luther Adams’ similar 
question on p. 309.) Again, can Tillich’s dis- 
missal of the doctrine of immortality, “if ‘im- 
mortality’ is understood as the continuation 
of temporal existence after death” (341) and 
the apparent substitution of the doctrine that 
man’s being is continued only in God (i.e., in 
being-itself) be regarded as part of a success- 
ful apologetic for Christian faith ? 

These and many other critical questions, 
including especially several raised by George 
F. Thomas and Nels Ferré, will continue to 
be discussed far beyond the limits of the vol- 
ume with which the new theological series has 
impressively begun. 

L. Harotp DeEWoLF 

Boston University 


In This Name: The Doctrine of the Trinity in 
Contemporary Theology. By CLaupDE 
Wetcu. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. xiii + 313 pages. $3.50. 


The welter of views on the Christian Trin- 
ity in the last one hundred and fifty years is 
exposed in this book. The economic and the 
immanent Trinity, the psychological and so- 
cial interpretations of the Trinity, the Trinity 
of three separable persons, and the Trinity 
centering in a single personality, all come in 
for their share of exposition, criticism, and 
evaluation. The Trinity among the Hege- 
lians, the Ritschlians, the artists, the funda- 
mentalists, the Roman Catholics, the liberals, 
and others is discussed. One senses the fragile 
line between orthodoxy and heresy as one is 
taken rapidly through the changing forest 
of trinitarian views. It is easy to see how 
thinkers have become bewildered in the forest 
of speculation once they have cut themselves 
loose from the living disclosure of God in 
Jesus Christ. In that disclosure alone lies the 
necessity and source of trinitarian speculation 
and formulation. Once the filament of living 
faith between Christ and the Christian thinker 
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is obscured, however, or perhaps broken, his 
view of the Trinity is apt to wander off into 
extreme speculation. Hence the healthiness 
of the author’s position that “the Trinity is 
truly rooted in revelation and . . . rooted 
simply and directly in revelation.” It is this 
fact which gives point to, and determines the 
significance of, the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The constructive statement of the book is 
by far its most important part. Revealing as 
is the competent discussion of trinitarian 
views and trends, along with the positions of 
those who regard the Trinity as irrelevant or 
as secondary doctrine, it is not until we reach 
the author’s work of trinitarian construction 
(or reconstruction ) that we can see the forest 
rather than the trees. His position is that if 
the revelation of God in Christ is taken seri- 
ously, then the doctrine of the Trinity in- 
evitably takes a central place in the Christian 
understanding of God. What the trinitarian 
theologian seeks to do is to analyze what is in- 
volved in the revelation and reconciliation 
found in Jesus Christ. In this sense the doc- 
trine becomes an arché of Christian thought, 
around which our theological structure is 
built. So Mr. Welch reaches this conclusion: 
“The doctrine of the Trinity is of all-em- 
bracing importance because it is the objec- 
tive expression, the cystallization of the gos- 
pel itself. It is not just one part of the doc- 
trine of God, but is integral to every aspect of 
the doctrine of God and to every other doc- 
trine as well.” 

The baffling problem of the “three Per- 
sons” is also dealt with constructively. The 
misinterpretation of the average Christian at 
this point is noted, with the emphatic correc- 
tion that “the biblical God is One Subject, 
One Thou, One personal Being.” The sug- 
gestion is nade that we abandon the ambigu- 
ous “three Persons.” This expression meant 
something quite different to the Christians of 
the early centuries than it does to a modern 
man who thinks of each person as a separate 
center of consciousness with a distinct life of 
his own. Surely there is personality in God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH 
to CULTURE 


Christians have always implied that in their 
thought and talk about God. But when they 
speak of God as “three Persons” in the mod- 
ern sense of that term, they do not communi- 
cate the Christian view of God, but distort it. 
So the conclusion is properly and baldly set 
forth that “if we really wish to maintain his- 
torical continuity with what the doctrine of 
the Trinity has meant, we ought not to speak 
of God as ‘three persons.’ ” 

How, then, should the modern Christian 
express the Christian view that God is “one 
in personality?” If he is to be true to the 
meaning of the ancient formulation he should 
speak of God as One in three “modes of be- 
ing’ or “modes of existence.” These modes 
are God’s way or manner of existing as God 
for us and in himself. They are the ways in 
which his nature eternally expresses itself in 
creation, redemption, and sanctification. We 
know this through Jesus Christ in whom we 
experience the full activity of God. 

We can be grateful to Prof. Welch for his 
service in bringing the trinitarian problem 
into perspective and focus for our day. The 
book should do much to correct erroneous 
thinking in this area and to restore the bibli- 
cal experience of God in Christ to the center 
of Christian theological construction. 


Georce W. Davis 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Eclipse of God. By Martin BuBer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 192 
pages. $2.50. 


Two central themes, one negative, the other 
positive, run symphonically throughout Bu- 
ber’s latest work. Negatively, the author em- 
phasizes that the thinking of our time is 
characterized by the will on the one hand “to 
preserve the idea of the divine as the true 
concern of religion, and on the other hand, to 
destroy the reality of the idea of God and 
thereby also the reality of our relation to 
Him” (p. 26). Hence the title of the book, 


by 


Emile 
Cailliet 


This penetrating discussion deals construc- 
tively with a problem that confronts and 
puzzles mankind today—the schism between 
faith and our secular culture. Dr. Cailliet— 
author, scholar, and anthropologist as well 
as theologian—shows how a properly recon- 
structed understanding of Christianity can 
usher in a new day of cultural creativity and 
peace. 


The Contents 

Part I—The Christian Point of View on Cul- 
ture: Christianity and Culture—The Van- 
tage Point—The Observer’s Reference—The 
Observer's Situation—The Christian Land- 
scape of Reality 

Part I1—The Religious Relationship of An- 
cient Man with Reality: The Dim Light of 
Ancient Days—A Preface to Western Phi- 
losophy—Early Greek Thought in Perspec- 
tive 

Part I1I1—The Onotological Deviation: The 
Rise of Ontology—Augustinians and Thom- 
ists—The Aftermath of the Ontological 
Deviation—The Post-Kantian “Liberation” 

Part IV—The Situation We Face: The True 
Nature of Modern Frustration—A Western 
World Without Radiance—An_ Eastern 
World with a False Radiance 

Part V—The Christian Approach to Culture: 
The Path of Approach—The Structure of 
Truth—The Peace of a Great Dawn 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


Abingdon- Cokesbury 
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Eclipse of God, or “eclipse of the light of 
heaven, (for) such indeed is the character of 
the historic hour through which the world 
is passing” (34ff., 88ff., 164ff.). Counter- 
pointing this negative theme Buber weaves 
into the pattern of his message a positive per- 
sistent call to militant faith. The vision of 
God, we are told, must be recaptured, and His 
reality regained. Yet, with this expression 
Buber is not referring either to the philosophi- 
cal or to the theological concepts of God (14, 
67, 74, 84). By “God” the author means 
“Him whom Pascal called the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, Him to whom one can 
say Thou” (14, 67, 83f., 136, 139). Both the 
negative and the positive approaches to the 
subject are equally stressed. In fact it is only 
in the light of Buber’s previous works that 
the reader is able to detect the major empha- 
sis of his thought. Thus, negatively, the book 
represents a group of studies made in 1929 to 
1951 criticizing the tendency of thinkers like 
Nietzsche, Bergson, Heidegger, Cohen, Sar- 
tre and Jung to make of religion a psycho- 
centric phenomenon divested of all extra- 
mental reference and objective validity. But 
positively, the central theme of these studies 
is the religious philosophy which Buber be- 
gan expounding in /-and-Thou back in the 
early ‘twenties. 

There are two essential relationships, we 
are told, of which man is capable: /-Thou 
(29, 45, 55, 58, 81, 90, 93, 106, 118, 162, 
165f.) and J-Jt. (61f., 90, 118, 162, 165f.). 
These two formulae represent the double 
structure of human existence itself. They are 
the basic modes of reality. “I-Thou finds its 
highest intensity and transfiguration in re- 
ligious experience where unlimited Being, the 
absolute person, becomes my partner, while 
I-It finds its highest concentration and illumi- 
nation in philosophical knowledge” (61f.). 
God is to meas I am to Him, the eternal Thou 
(91). Neither the I nor the Thou is ultimate 
or self-sufficient. The I-Thou meeting is the 
supreme fact of existence, (14, 23, 25, 29-32, 
40, 44, 46, 118), and out of this fact self- 
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awareness, “the single one,” the person is 
born. To survive, however, man must use 
things. Hence the I-It relationship, or second 
mode of existence. Evil in human experience 
is, according to Buber, the inevitable conse- 
quence of treating the It (things) as Thou 
(persons), or the Thou (persons) as It 
(things) ; or to use conventional expressions, 
it is the error of both confusing the instru- 
mental with the intrinsic, and depersonalizing 
the person. Buber’s I-Thou concept is orig- 
inal and fruitful. In Eclipse of God it is even 
the existential basis for epistemic dualism 
(45) and dynamic social action (76-80). 

It is true that the social ends to which all 
genuine mystical experience usually leads are 
merely suggested by the author in his treat- 
ment of Cohen’s philosophy of religion ; they 
are not elaborated anywhere in the text. Ina 
study like Eclipse of God dealing with man’s 
experience of the divine, naturally such a 
limitation is conspicuous. But it occurs only 
in this book, for in his other writings like 
Israel and Palestine and At the Turning Bu- 


ber has proved himself to be one of the most § 


dynamic social prophets of his race. Indeed 
it was as a professor of social philosophy, as 
an educational administrator of modern Is- 
rael, as a champion of economic and social 
communitarianism, and as a leader advocat- 
ing the renaissance of Jewish culture, that 
many of us first came to know of Martin 
Buber. 

More important than his apparent neglect 
of the social implications of mystical experi- 
ence are his utter ignorance of the Christian 
faith, indicated by his indirect attacks on 
Christianity (119, 138-141, 152), and his aca- 
demic aloofness, evidenced by his total silence 
concerning the work of other investigators. 
Apart from a negligible comment on White- 
head (51), nowhere does the reader find the 
slightest reference to the contributions of men 
like William James, Rufus Jones, Hocking, 
Knudson, Lovejoy or Brightman. At least 
in relation to the problematics of the “totally 
other” (67, 80, 90), the Holy (137), and the 
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mystery of God (30, 50-59, 90, 175), one 
would expect some reference to Rudolf Otto, 
Barth or Brunner, but one does not find even 
an allusion to the relevant psychologies of 
J. H. Leuba, A. Rudolph Uren, G. T. Ladd, 
Kenneth Edward, or to Allport’s (ad rem) 
The Individual and his Religion. One could 
further object to the criterion of intuition on 
which Buber rests his case, for as a norm of 
truth intuition raises serious difficulties. 

After all has been said against Buber’s 
Eclipse of God, however, certain facts about 
this important work remain unchallenged. 
The book abounds in powerful, penetrating 
insights. It lays masterly emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the human person. It sounds a clarion 
call to vigorous religious experience, and 
deals to both materialistic and religious nat- 
uralism an unparalleled blow. 


J. A. FrRANQuiz 
West Virgima Wesleyan College 


Major Voices in American Theology. By 
Davip WESLEY Soper. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1953. 217 pages. 
$3.50. 


For some time a critical and descriptive 
study of contemporary American theology 
Shas been needed. Such a volume would be 
helpful to both the theological student and 
professor as well as to those concerned laymen 
working in secular fields who want an under- 
standing of the relevance of theological in- 
sights to human affairs. In Dr. Soper’s book 
this need is not fully satisfied. Instead, Major 
Voices presents a straightforward and honest, 
although not always lucid, account of six 
American theological viewpoints. As a de- 
“riptive presentation, this volume could 
prove rewarding for those persons interested 
ina brief systematic discussion of contempo- 
tary American theology. For such readers, 
Dr. Soper has pioneered in a territory unex- 
plored outside the classroom, the technical 
journal, and the doctoral dissertation. 


In order to choose the six theologians who 
were to provide the subject matter for this 
study, Dr. Soper made use of a poll. The- 
ological professors and denominational lead- 
ers were asked to make their choices of con- 
temporary American theologians. Six names 
were consistently at the top. A list of the 
chapter titles will reveal who they are as well 
as Soper’s characterization of their central 
ideas. The chapters are as follows: “The 
Human, the Divine, and the Demonic—The 
Evangelical Theology of Edwin Lewis;” 
“The Insufficiency of Man—The Critical 
Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr ;” “The Suf- 
ficiency of God—The Post-critical Theology 
of Nels F. S. Ferré;” “Beyond Religion and 
Irreligion—The Bridgebuilding Theology of 
Paul Tillich;” “The Permanent Revolution 
—The Theology of Hope of H. Richard Nie- 
buhr ;” “A World in the Making—The The- 
ology of Work of Robert L. Calhoun.” 

The author abstains, for the most part, from 
taking exception to the views he is discuss- 
ing. He does, however, find difficulty in ac- 
cepting uncritically the dualism of Lewis, the 
cynicism of Reinhold Niebuhr, the universal- 
ism of Ferré, and Tillich’s tendency toward a 
Docetic Christ. When offering his critical 
comments, Soper does so briefly and with re- 
spect for the views with which he disagrees. 

Each of the six chapters is broken down 
into three parts: a biographical sketch, a sec- 
tion devoted to the writings of the man under 
discussion, and a systematic presentation of 
ideas. The last section of each chapter is 
distinctly the best, for it is here that Dr. 
Soper really gets around to his subject. Only 
in the cases of Ferré, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
Paul Tillich does the biographical data shed 
light on the reader’s understanding of the man 
and his ideas. The bibliographical material 
tends to cause needless repetition and might 
well have been relegated to a place outside the 
chapters themselves. Except for the first 
chapter, which is palpably the weakest both in 
literary style and content, the author main- 
tains a fairly consistent standard of quality. 
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The chapters on Richard Niebuhr and Robert 
Calhoun deserve special mention for their 
clarity and understanding. 

Where qualitative inconsistencies occur, 
they are derived from two factors: the au- 
thor’s style which is replete with figures of 
speech ; and the apparent practice of condens- 
ing other men’s phrases instead of filtering 
their ideas into his own language. The first 
practice has a redeeming quality, for at times 
Dr. Soper’s metaphors flash with trenchant 
wit and insight. But all too often the strong 
tendency to journalistic popularization is 
labored and does violence to serious theologi- 
cal concepts. The second practice—making 
liberal use of other men’s language—inclines 
toward destroying a sharpness of focus and 
clarity of outline which might have been 
achieved if the author had taken more liberty 
in dealing with his subject. Pertinent quota- 
tions, which Dr. Soper often uses, would have 
been sufficient to give readers the flavor of 
the original texts. 

Finally, the term “American theology”’ is 
somewhat questionable, especially when used 
with reference to the work of Paul Tillich and 
Nels Ferré. However, the term can make 
some claim to legitimacy if its intention is to 
describe the influential cultural environment 
which helped to mold both men and ideas. 
Certainly Dr. Soper is not concerned with 
staking a claim for an All-American theology, 
but he is rightfully interested in creating an 
awareness of the unique contribution origi- 
nating in the United States. To acknowledge 
the indebtedness of American theology, and 
indeed all Christian theology, to Europe and 
the past is historically accurate. To recog- 
nize and portray the interpretations of the- 
ologians living and working in America is 
needful and fair. To ignore this would be to 
miss some of the finest thinking of our time. 


S. H. BEAMESDERFER 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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FREEDOM IN JEOPARDY 


Freedom and Authority in Our Time. Edited 
by Lyman Bryson, et al., New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 767 pages. $6.00. 


This book contains papers given by some 
seventy-five intellectual and religious leaders 
as well as men of affairs, at the Twelfth Sym- 
posium of the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, held in New York City 
in September 1951. It constitutes a major 
contribution to the most urgent problem of 
our era, at a time when authoritarian and 
totalitarian systems are in the ascendency. If 
such discussions could be extended to include | 
leaders from the totalitarian countries, the 
world could hope for more amicable rela- 
tions among the nations of a divided human- 
ity. 

Since it is impossible to deal with all the 
papers in this volume, we wish to draw at- 
tention to two papers which should be of spe- 
cial interest to the readers of this Journal. 
Professor Overstreet’s article, “Freedom and 
the Authoritarian Personality,” should be of 
utmost concern to all freedom-loving and lib- 
eral-minded people everywhere. While to- 
talitarianism is ruthlessly depriving millions 
of people of their basic freedom, we who live 
in the very ‘citadel of democracy’ are begin- 
ning to experience certain encroachments on 
our freedom which should make us very ap- 
prehensive of the dangers to our democratic 
way of life. Dr. Overstreet points out that in 
the United States two basic American rights 
are being invaded : the right to dissent and the 
right to a fair trial. Since these two rights are 
basic to man’s freedom, that freedom is in 
great jeopardy. 

While acknowledging the real dangers of 
communism, Dr. Overstreet is very appre 
hensive of the methods employed to fight that 
danger. Fear of communism has given way to 
hysteria and witch-hunting, curtailment of 
personal freedom, assassination of character 
by newspapers, intimidations, loyalty oaths, 
etc. McCarthyism has insinuated itself in 
high places, and is causing innocent people to 
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suffer, and is really doing more harm to 
American prestige than communism. Good 
men refuse to enter public life for fear of be- 
ing assassinated by McCarthy’s committee. 
Even the President of the United States is 
subject to such investigation. Moreover, Mc- 
carthyism is causing “bad blood” among her 
allies—the very thing the communists desire 
to achieve. If this situation should continue 
for any length of time, the world will lose the 
last “door of hope.” This paper should be 
made compulsory reading for all Americans. 

Dr. Brightman’s paper which deals with 
“Autonomy and Theonomy” is of a different 
nature from that of Dr. Overstreet’s. Dr. 
Brightman posits two basic postulates. First, 
that freedom and authority are functions of 
beliefs about values. Many of the social proc- 
esses are determined by man’s beliefs in ends 
to be attained, and the fulfilment of these 
norms he considers to be a value. The second 
postulate is that Theism is true. He defines 
theism as “the belief that God is a conscious 
and perfectly good, spiritual being.”” Theism 
implies that man’s freedom is a gift of God, 
which gives man a free choice within a limited 
field. God’s authority creates this freedom. 
This is in contradistinction to the naturalistic 
approach to human freedom which is entirely 
autonomic. Personalistic theism traces man’s 
freedom to God, which does not in any way 
make man a mere puppet in his hands. This 
isa sounder basis for freedom than that pro- 
posed by the various brands of naturalism. 
The editors and publishers are to be congratu- 
ated for making this material available to 
the reading public. 

Louis SHEIN 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


4 Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion. By 
C. J. Ducasse. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1953. x + 441 pages. 
$4.50. 


In A Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion, 


“Encyclopedic in scope, compact in con- 
tent, critical in method, devout in spirit, 
they are written ... so that we teachers 
and our students can most profitably 
study them.”—Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion. 


The INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


12 Volumes 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Com- 
mentary—using the complete texts of both 
the Revised Standard and King James 
Versions. 


Four Volumes Now Available 

Volume I—General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus 

Volume 7—New Testament Articles; Mat- 
thew, Mark 

Volume 8—Luke, John 

Volume 10—Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians 

Each 6% x 10” 

The other volumes will appear at half- 

year intervals until all twelve are pub- 

lished. 

e If you do not have the illustrated pros- 

pectus giving the complete story of THE 

INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, your book- 

seller will send you one without charge. 

Just send the coupon below. 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Please send me the prospectus on 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press: 
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Professor Ducasse considers his aim to be 
clarification of “the whole subject” of religion 
to facilitate a better understanding of what 
religion is and what its merits and defects are 
(v). Ducasse cogently insists that religion 
not be defined either so that it excludes its 
non-theistic forms, or so that it makes all 
social utility religion. He proposes a func- 
tional definition: “A religion . . . is any set 
of articles of faith—together with the ob- 
servances, attitudes, obligations, and feelings 
tied up therewith—which, in so far as it is 
influential in a person, tends to perform two 
functions, one social and the other personal” 
(415). The social function is the motivational 
reinforcement of altruism beyond its ordinary 
supports in the face of conflict of interests ; the 
personal function is to give the individual 
“serene assurance” (415) or “a blessed state 
of mind” (142) regardless of fortune. 

That specific religions do not always per- 
form either or both of these functions Ducasse 
admits (168-234); however, he feels that 
“the failures of religion in the hands of its 
believers do not invalidate the conception of 
its nature” (168). Ducasse thus considers 
his definition to be normative. Yet he avoids 
any statement of what the generic content of 
religious belief either is or ought to be. Be- 
lief is always, as Ducasse recognizes, belief 
in or about something. It would seem that the 
“something,” while receiving different and 
even contradictory formulations in diverse 
religions, is as important in defining religion, 
even descriptively, as the functions such be- 
lief performs. Surely the kinds of resulting 
functions, good or bad, are inextricably bound 
up with the conception of the object or ob- 
jects of religious concern and these are not 
themselves functions. Significantly, Ducasse 
makes no mention of H6ffding in his discus- 
sion of previous definers. 

Ducasse’s analysis of the truth-content of 
religious beliefs is primarily negative. ‘“Re- 
ligious beliefs are ultimately matters of faith, 
not knowledge. That is, they are beliefs which 
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are either unsupported by any evidence, or 
which go beyond what available evidence ra- 
tionally warrants” (417). They are to he 
contrasted with scientific beliefs which while 
probable rather than certain are warranted 
and thus are properly termed “Knowledge” 
(417). One way in which Ducasse attempts 
to demonstrate this unwarrantability of most 
religious beliefs is by an analysis of the tradi- 
tional arguments for God (Chapter 15). Re- 
gardless of the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ments in themselves, Ducasse hardly does 
them justice when, for example, he objects to 
the argument from design on the basis that we 
would have to postulate a being who “‘is capa- 
ble of doing in some wholly mysterious man- 
ner without hands or tools what camera mak- 
ers can do only by means of these” (345). In 
light of Ducasse’s excellent defense of mind- 
body dualism and the effects of mind on 
body in the chapters on “Life after Death” 
and “Prayer” such an argument is most sur- 
prising. He dismisses the moral argument 
with the epithet “wishful thinking” (349). It 
one has to have a God concept—a “‘puerile” 
parent projection at best (114)—Ducasse 
prefers polytheism—‘‘a more plausible and 
more defensible form of theistic belief than 
monotheism” (3). One might well ask 
whether evidences for unity in the universe 
had been adequately considered in arriving at 
this preference for polytheism. 

In light of Ducasse’s rejection of “in- 
perialistic scientism” as well as “theological 
imperialism” (6), his recognition of the prob- 
able character of Knowledge, and his willing- 
ness to consider even paranormal types of 
evidence, his contention that “there is really 
no evidence that the belief [monotheism] 1s 
true—nor . . . that it is false” (351) is at 
least questionable. Regardless, however, 0 
his conclusions, Ducasse’s analyses are always 
clear, challenging, and incisive. 


RICHARD M. MILLARD 
Boston University 
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THE BIBLE 


The Old Testament, Keystone of Human Cul- 
ture. By A. Irwin. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1952. xiii + 293 pp. 
$4.00. 


The themes of the Old Testament are abid- 
ing and universal ones, but they are not dealt 
with by the authors of the Bible analytically 
and discursively, as in the manner of formal 
philosophy. The men of the Old Testament 
confronted these themes, God, law, humanity, 
society, history, the universe, not as problems 
to solve but as meanings to apprehend. Pro- 
fessor Irwin suggests that the doctrine of 
revelation, as literally adhered to in tradi- 
tional theology, diminishes the magnificent 
achievements of the Jews by lifting them out 
of the categories of human thought. 

Professor Irwin thus begins his book by 
tracing the growth and clarification of He- 
braic monotheism as it is rooted in a vision of 
pervasive order in nature and society and 
finds its mountain-peak in the Second Isaiah 
as he comes face to face with the ancient Mass 
of Marduk, with the idolatry as well as the 
astronomical discoveries of Babylonia, with 
the cosmological dualism of Zoroastrianism. 
With ethical monotheism as their pillar of 
ire, the Jews were bound to endow man with 
ahigh destiny as the bearer of the “divine 
image.” This is not to say that they were un- 
aware of the anxieties and temptations and 
tensions within the heart of man, of the pull 
of evil and darkness, but they did not regard 
man’s fleshly being as carnal and the locus of 
in, nor pride alone as its root (as did the 
Greeks). The source of these views in Chris- 
tanity, insofar as they are found in it, is 
Hellenic and not Hebraic. Sin, in the Hebraic 
interpretation, is not an irresistible compul- 
sion, original and metaphysical, but\ an in- 
ination, a tendency, powerful and sometimes 
werwhelming, but not outside the limits of 
man’s resistance and the circumstances of 
man’s and society’s control, partial if not total. 
The biblical word for sin is “missing the 
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mark,” to fall short of one’s high destiny as a 
bearer of the “divine image.”” And the word 
for repentance, it might be added, is teshuba, 
a turning back to God and one’s fellowmen, 
to “walking in the ways of God.” 

Professor Irwin’s discussion of “natural 
law” is a genuine contribution toward under- 
standing the richness and the many dimen- 
sions of the Old Testament. He defends the 
standpoint, with great persuasiveness, that 
the Jews developed, independently of Greek 
influence, a comprehensive concept of natural 
law. This concept was vindicated in the two 
great tests of the ancient world : the treatment 
of the stranger and the slave. In this the 
Jews, with all their backsliding, went beyond 
the empires of Egypt, Assyria, and the rest, 
and also beyond the city-states of Greece and 
the Roman empire. “It is not so done in Is- 
rael” and “this is not the way” were impera- 
tives of a social and spiritual characters that 
no other nation could even approximate. It 
was therefore quite plausible for the writers 
of the Old Testament to consider history as a 
“whole human progress” and not merely as 
a cycle or chaos (as was the Greek notion), 
and what is even more important to postulate 
no termination of history in behalf of another 
existence “beyond history,” but to look for- 
ward to the “end of days” as the fulfillment 
of man’s hope and effort toward a Good So- 
ciety. Finally, Professor Irwin reveals the 
Hebraic doctrine of “chosenness” for what it 
truly was, a chosenness for service, for the 
spreading of the knowledge of God in a brutal 
and heathenish world, and as derived not from 
a claim to Israel’s own special excellence but 
solely and exclusively from the uniqueness 
of Israel’s God, a God of righteousness and 
compassion for all. 

It is impossible to indicate in a short review 
the scope and quality of Professor Irwin’s 
book. There is insight here and there is il- 
lumination for all. Its scholarship is meticu- 
lous and yet not pedantic; its style is simple 
and graceful, but not at the expense of con- 
tent. Professor Irwin does not overlook the 
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complexity of the Old Testament, both in 
substance and structure, and the intricate ca- 
reer of Israel, but he holds that “it is the ex- 
tent to which she differed from her neighbors 
that matters. Israel was the great divide of 
human history. She stood central in the world 
of time.” Professor Irwin, I gather, is wary 
—and rightly so—of contemporary Existen- 
tialism for its “obscurantism,” for its flight 
from reason and society. Ina sense, the Bible, 
both the Old and the New Testament, is a su- 
preme example of authentic “existentialism” 
as it tells the story of the towering men who 
heard the voice of the Eternal, and in anguish 
and ecstasy of spirit made their covenant with 
God and the children of God. It is a fascinat- 
ing theme, both profound and sacred, to which 
Professor Irwin ought to return. 
IsRAEL KNOX 
New York University 


The Philosophy of the Old Testament. By 
Cuar.es H. Patrerson. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1953. vii + 557 pages. 
$5.00. 


The title of this volume is quite ambitious 
and slightly misleading. Here we have rather 
an account of the History and Religion of 
Israel on the familiar religionsgeschichtliche 
line. The volume opens with a chapter on the 
Scientific Method of Studying the Old Tes- 
tament and a second chapter seeks to describe 
the Canaanite Background. Thereafter Early 
Judean History and Early Ephraimite His- 
tory are duly narrated while Prophecy in 
Israel and the Prophets (seriatim) are 
brought under review. Sages and Psalmists 
are set before us in due course and as if this 
were not enough the author ranges through 
the wide pastures of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. 

The author seeks to justify his title by 
taking what he regards as a defensible con- 
temporary position respecting the powers of 
human reason and has inferred that those 
powers were present in the mind of Old Testa- 
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ment writers though the Old Testament it- 
self would challenge the rational method 
which he adopts. Many scholars would hesi- 
tate to speak of Old Testament Theology but 
here we are taken a step further and are of- 
fered an Old Testament Philosophy. Was the 
Hebrew mind speculative save in its latest pe- 
riods when Greek influence infiltrated to pro- 
duce a mongrel type of mind? The Hebrew 
mind was intuitive and it may be questioned 
whether the speech even possessed a genuine 
logical particle. The significance of the Old 
Testament lies not in the ideas it contains but 
in the consciousness of God which it evokes. 

The author has shown considerable indus- 
try in the making of this book but the present 
reviewer has an uneasy feeling at times that 
the writer is not intimately acquainted with 
the Old Testament record. There are here 
many statements which are inexact or incor- 
rect. It is not correct to say Saul and Jona- 
than fell on their swords (p. 94) nor does the 
record say that the Israelites were made sick 
by eating the desert food (p. 117). On p. 92 
in connection with the visit to Samuel the 
‘one of them’ who made the suggestion was 
the servant. On p. 63 the writer rather “tele- 
scopes” history when he says Jael killed 
Sisera while his head was bent over the bowl; 
Jael had sense to wait until Sisera was asleep. 
The term “hireling” (p. 149) is not applied 
to O.T. prophets ; that term in the O.T. has 
always a profoundly pathetic sense. Nor is 
it correct to state that “after Samuel we hear 
no more of seers”; they are frequently re- 
ferred to later. Many such errors might be 
cited and their presence is somewhat discon- 
certing. 

Some of the author’s interpretations may be 
questioned. The divine speeches in Job are 
passed over too lightly and we are informed 
the book contains no solution to the problem 
of suffering. But surely the ancient drama- 
tists did not introduce the Deus ex machina 
for nought. There may not be a solution here 
that satisfies the intellect but there is surely a 
solution that satisfies the heart. And “the 
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heart has reasons which the reason does not 
know.” Job gets the vision of God that quick- 
ens and consumes, and pain is turned to peace. 
Job finally learns—and learns through the 
speech of the Almighty—that Allah is not only 
great but he is also merciful. Now he knows 
that Power is controlled by Love. And at that 
place which is luminous with God the prob- 
lem ceases to vex ; Job now knows. 

No bibliography is given but from the 
books cited the author moves within a rather 
narrow range; all the works quoted are in 
English. But this well is deep and we need 
something more to draw with. 

JoHN PATERSON 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 


The Exegetical Method of the Greek Trans- 
lator of the Book of Job. By Donatp H. 
Garp. Philadelphia: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1952. vi + 107 pages. $1.50. 


This is Vol. VIII in the Monograph Series 
and the editor of this series is to be congratu- 
lated on such volumes as have already ap- 
peared and specially on this present volume 
whose value is in inverse proportion to its 
size. 

These monographs have to be restricted to 
acertain size and this is but part of the larger 
work which Dr. Gard presented as his doc- 
toral dissertation. In this connection one 
may congratulate Princeton on the fact that 
they set such worthy subjects and produce 
such worthwhile dissertations. The stimulus 
here was due to Dr. H. S. Gehman. 

In a brief introduction the author sets forth 
his purpose to examine the Book of Job in the 
Massoretic Text and its Greek translation, 
and to explain the differences in these two 
texts. The writer’s aim was to get behind the 
Greek version and determine what Hebrew 
Vorlage lay before him. This the author 
judges to have been our Massoretic text. The 
strange rendering: of the LXX might well 
suggest another original than the M.T. but 
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Gard’s research here sheds light on the meth- 
ods and motives of the translator. By a sys- 
tematic examination of various passages the 
writer shows that the translator’s exegetical 
method rests on a theological foundation. By 
a consideration of Theological Toning Down 
and Anti-Anthropomorphisms we are per- 
mitted to see how the translator operated. 
This is further clarified by a study of the 
translator’s desire to avoid Detraction from 
the Perfect Character of God which led him 
frequently to Theological Omissions from the 
Greek Text. The author’s final judgment is 
that the translator had substantially our pres- 
ent M.T. before him. 

The author expresses the hope that work 
of this type on other books of the Old Testa- 
ment would bring a rich reward. Dr. Gard 
has demonstrated clearly the worth of such 
work. 

JoHN PaTERSON 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 


Introduction to Old Testament Times. By 
Cyrus H. Gorpon. Ventnor: Ventnor 
Publishers, Inc., 1953. vii + 312 pages. 
$4.75. 


Professor Gordon is the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology and Egyptology at The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, author of a number of books and 
many articles dealing with the sources from 
which the history of antiquity was written. 
Among his contributions will be found the 
standard grammar, lexicon, transliterations, 
and translations of the great body of litera- 
ture from ancient Ugarit, Ugaritic Handbook, 
and Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1947 and 
1949. In less than seven short years, Pro- 
fessor Gordon has built at his college the 
largest center for cuneiform and Egyptian 
hieroglyphic studies in the United States, if 
that may be judged by the number of students 
in the various classes. 

In the foreword to the present volume the 
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curtain is lifted so that the manner in which 
this spectacular development was brought 
about may be seen. Dr. Gordon writes : 


The Bible, a product of the ancient Near East, re- 
mains a living force in the modern West. Accord- 
ingly, I built my curriculum around the Bible, 
specializing in cuneiform and hieroglyphic texts 
bearing on the Old Testament. The results of this 
approach have been gratifying, qualitatively and 
quantitatively; because on the modern scene the 
only large reservoir of humanistic scholars with 
enough drive and stamina to master a whole com- 
plex of difficult sources, is the intellectual upper- 
crust of Bible students. 


The present volume is a revision of his lec- 
tures on Old Testament times and is the most 
recent source of information currently avail- 
able for classroom use. The period of history 
covered runs from the beginning, as recorded 
in the Old Testament and parallel accounts, 
through the histories of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, leading up to the Amarna Age, Ugarit, 
Homer, and Israel; from the Amarna Age 
down to the passing of Near East antiquity 
after the time of the exile and restoration. A 
general index, together with indices of bibli- 
cal, Ugaritic and Homeric references, makes 
the volume valuable as a reference work. 

The approach to the problem of history that 
is found in this text is that of analyzing the 
written sources of antiquity, including the 
Bible itself, together with the other archae- 
ological remains, and endeavoring to present 
a synthesis from all the material. This syn- 
thesis, needless to say, is completely up to 
date. Whether it be Ugarit, Amarna, Homer, 
Karatepe, or whatever the source, as the pic- 
ture is being painted constant reference is 
made to parallels found in the Old Testament. 
It is this fact that makes the text important 
not only for archaeologists but Biblical stu- 
dents as well. An example or two of the 
method of treatment should prove illuminat- 
ing : 


The Middle Kingdom had been an age of feudalism. 
The New Kingdom is an age of royal ownership of 
the land, as is depicted in Genesis 47 :19-20, where 
the system is attributed to Joseph’s planning (p. 56). 
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The Romance of Sinuhe is literature composed for 
enjoyment, without any religious or political motive. 
It is of some special interest to Bible students, be- 
cause in the course of the narrative, conditions jn 
Canaan are reflected (p. 53). 


These conditions are then discussed. 
Controversy is avoided, and where it could 
be introduced, the text is treated as follows: 
The Hebrew answer is not the same as the latest 
scientific answer, but that is not our concern. Our 
concern at present is to understand how the Hebrews 


approached these problems and answered them 
(p. 21). 


The value of the volume is not limited to 
Old Testament students alone. The chapter 
on Homer will prove an eye-opener to most 
students of Greek and the New Testament. 
The volume is an excellent survey on a level 
that can be understood by the beginner, but 
with material that will provoke the thought 
and earnest study of even the most advanced 
student. 

G. DouGLas YounG 

Shelton College 


Kings and Prophets of Israel. By Apam C. 
Wetcu. Edited by Norman W. Porteous; 
with a Memoir of his Life by George S. 
Gunn. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 264 pages. $4.75. 


From the mass of manuscript material 
which Professor Welch (1864-1943) left be- 
hind him, Professor Porteous, the successor 
of Welch at the University of Edinburgh, has 
carefully edited the lectures on Moses, Saul, 
David, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Welch was 
known to biblical students primarily for his 
opposition to the Wellhausen theory of Penta- 
teuchal criticism, notably for his early dating 
of Deuteronomy. In this book, even though 
his views are still dominated and inspired by 
his religious and theological interest, he seems 
to be more favorable to the search of sources 
within the Pentateuch and the historical books 
of the Old Testament. In his study of “Moses 
in the Old Testament Tradition,” he does not 
attempt “to discover the historic Moses.” 
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Religion as Salvation 


by HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


In this clear and persuasive statement Dr. Rall brings into focus the 


essentials of contemporary theology and systematically presents the whole 
truth of the Christian doctrine of salvation. He explores its aspects— 
individual and social, present and historical, religious and ethical, this 
world and eternity—revealing God’s great work in its true relation to 


the vital needs of man today. 


For preachers, teachers, students, and theologians-RELIGION AS 
SALVATION provides a more adequate understanding of the Christian 


faith. 


The Contents 


Man 
CurRENT CONCEPTIONS OF MAN 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF Man: The Origin of Man—The Distinctive 
Nature of Man—The Principle of Individuality 
THe LIKENEss OF Gop IN MAN: Man's Kinship with God—Human Na- 
ture in Its Possibilities 
Freepom: Determinism—What Freedom Involves 
Sin 
THe Nature of Sin: The Fact of Sin—Conceptions of Sin—The Nature 
of Goodness—The Christian Conception of Sin—Social Sin 
THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN: The Origin of Sin—The Propa- 
gation of Sin 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN: GUILT AND PUNISHMENT: The Consequences 
of Sin—Guilt—The Punishment of Sin—The Purposes of Punishment 


Salvation 


THE MEANING OF SALVATION: The Place of Salvation in Religion—The 
Meaning of Salvation—Ways of Salvation—Education and Salvation 

SALVATION IN INDIVIDUAL LIFE AND EXPERIENCE: Salvation as Personal— 
Salvation as Life—Grace—Repentance—Faith—Forgiveness, Justifica- 
tion, and Reconciliation 

Curist AND MAN’s SALVATION: The New Testament Teaching—The 
Church’s Doctrine of the Work of Christ—The Meaning of Christ 
for Salvation 

THE REMAKING OF MAN: Man’s Making and Remaking—Conversion— 
Regeneration—Sanctification: The Meaning—Sanctification: The Way 

Tue Ways or Hep: The Means of Grace—The Way of Prayer and 
Worship—The Way of the Werd—The Common Life as a Means 
of Grace 

SYMBOL AND SACRAMENT: The Lse of Symbol—Sacraments—Baptism— 
The Lord’s Supper 

THE Work OF THE Spirit: The Holy Spirit and the Concept of God— 
The Spirit in the Teaching of Paul—The Significance of the Doctrine 
of the Spirit~How Men May Receive the Spirit 

Tue Cuurcu: The Nature of the Church—The Function of the Church 
—The Church Divine and Human 

SALVATION IN History: THE MEANING: The Meaning of Historical-So- 
cial Salvation—Philosophies of History 

SALVATION IN History: THE CHRISTIAN DoctrRINE: The Goal of God— 
The Way of God 

Wuat May WE Hope For?: The Kingdom of God on Earth—The Life 
to Come 
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He recognizes that some accounts of the life of 
Moses are much later than the Exodus from 
Egypt. Two quite distinct characterizations 
of Moses appear in the Pentateuch: the first is 
Moses as the law-giver, dating from “‘the time 
of the Return from Exile;”’ the second is 
Moses as the deliverer of Israel, presented 
much earlier in Pentateuchal narratives. The 
Covenant follows the deliverance and pre- 
cedes the revelation of the Law. This re- 
viewer prefers Holscher’s views (Die Proph- 
eten, pp. 107-115. Leipzig, 1914), slightly 
modified : in J Moses is Yahweh’s messenger, 
in E he isa priest, in D he is a prophet reveal- 
ing the Covenant, in P he is a superhuman 
law-giver. What Welch says of the I AM 
(Cehyeh) in Ex. 3:14 (p. 57) and about the 
golden calf (pp. 61f.) seems particularly ques- 
tionable to the reviewer. 

In his lecture on Saul, likewise, Welch rec- 
ognizes two sources in I Samuel and prefers 
correctly the older one; but here again his 
criticism stops half-way, without daring to 
pursue the investigation to its end. But he is 
right in admiring Saul in spite of his limita- 
tions and failures, as also in confessing “to 
a certain bias against David” (p. 81). In the 
excellent lecture on Amos, two statements are 
controversial: “. . . the Old Testament was 
not the story of man’s search after God, but 
the record of God’s approach to man” (p. 
120) ; Amos was a monotheist and “saw a 
world which was made one in the moral pur- 
pose of Him who controlled it” (p. 126). 
Some will disagree with Welch when he says 
that Gomer left her husband Hosea for an- 
other man (p. 151), and many more will re- 
fuse to admit that Hosea was familiar with the 
Deuteronomic Code (p. 144). Welch accepts 
the generally held critical views on the com- 
position of the Book of Isaiah, “a collection 
of booklets, ranging over a period which de- 
scends as late as the time of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah” (p. 185). Isaiah was a monotheist : 
“The fullness of the whole earth is the kab- 
hodh [glory], the self-manifestation of Yah- 
weh [Is. 6:3]” (p. 201). 


The volume is rich in striking suggestions 
and ideas in the field of Biblical theology, and 
should prove useful and stimulating to both 
teachers and preachers. 

Ropert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University and 

Boston University 


The Problem of Evil. Christian Concepts andi 
the Book of Job. By ALBion Roy Kin«c. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. x + 221 pages. $3.50. 


Albion Roy King, Professor of Philosophy 
in Cornell College, Iowa, has produced an 
excellent and pleasingly written treatment of 
the Book of Job and its overtones in Jewish 
literature, Christian theology, and modern 
thought. It deals with the three fundamental 
problems of Job; the explanation of calamity, 
the problem of evil, and the question of sur- 
vival of life after death. 

One of Doctor King’s greatest contribv- 
tions lies in comparing the philosophy in the 
Book of Job with closely related biblical books 
such as Psalms, Proverbs, and Second Isaiah; 
with Greek authors such as Lucretius, Plato, 
etc.; with the church fathers; with Zoroas- 
trianism and other Oriental religions; with 
modern writers such as Hume, Dostoevsky, 
Lewis, Sandburg, Werfel, Kaplan, and Mil- 
lay ; and with the findings of modern science. 
He contrasts the “provisional dualism” of the 
Old Testament with the “hopeless dualism’ 
found in Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton’ 
Paradise Lost. 

The book fails to reckon sufficiently wit! 
the fundamental differences in point of view 
between the positions held by the writer 0 
the prose story and the views of the later chal- 
lenging producer of the masterful poetic dia} 
logue. In other words, the book does not giv 
adequate recognition to the three major stag¢ 
of thought development within this progres 
sively evolved piece of literature which wé 
now Call the Book of Job. 
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Such a study runs the gauntlet of the He- 
brew dual meaning for the root ray, which is 
used for both “calamity” and moral “evil.” 
The Book of Job deals primarily with the 
former and only incidentally with the latter. 
After page 45 Dr. King does not distinguish 
sufficiently clearly between these two mean- 
ings. Perhaps the fault may be placed at the 
door of the Revised Standard Version which 

e follows, and which should have given a 
Setter translation at these crucial points. 

Professor King senses correctly the Ara- 
bian background of the book and speaks of Job 
2s ‘a sheikh,” and points out that nothing in 
he book is distinctly Hebrew. He stresses 
he unique cosmology of the universe found 
nthis Biblical book. 

Two chapters are devoted to Job’s specula- 
jons concerning the survival of life after 
leath, correctly showing how incompatibly 
lifferent is the Greek idea of immortality 
tom the Hebrew concept of resurrection (p. 

48). This philosophical inquiry ends with 
he conclusion that even though “immortal- 
y is no certainty” and “the nature of time 
mid consciousness are not evidence for cer- 
ainty ; they are grounds for a lively and prag- 
matic faith (p. 155.)” 

The value of this book lies in tracing the 
ontinuity of the various phases of Job’s 
hought from that day to this. The two in- 
exes (biblical passages and authors) makes 
ne book readily usable. 


E. WOLFE 
Western Reserve University 


t Commentary on the Gospels. By RONALD 
A. Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1952. 284 pages. $3.75. 


The non-Catholic reader may be both grati- 
td and disquieted by this latest of works 
om the hand of Ronald Knox. A prolific 
titer, Knox has written commentaries be- 
bre, is preparing others, and has completed 
lodern translations of both testaments. His 
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special contribution is best understood by 
reference to the point at which he stands in 
the evolution of Catholic critical studies: he 
marks the emergence among Catholics of that 
type of scholarship which passes from ex- 
clusively technical criticism to the combina- 
tion of criticism with provocative exegesis. 
This evidence of continuing Catholic interest 
in biblical studies—for so long dormant before 
given new papal encouragement toward the 
close of the last century—is gratifying. 

As for disquietude, the non-Catholic reader 
finds it cumulative. At first he is made im- 
patient by the snail’s pace to which criticism 
is held by dogmatic considerations. Eventu- 
ally, he begins to doubt that Catholic criticism 
can transcend dogma in sufficient measure to 
permit the Bible to do its own speaking. The 
data for doubts and fears may be summarized 
under the headings of naiveté, strained argu- 
ment, and gratuitous conclusion. Thus it 
seems naive to have bothered to say, in com- 
menting on the Annunciation, that the mes- 
sage of the angel “would clearly be communi- 
cated in Aramaic” (p. 120), or—referring to 
the wilderness temptation—that “it is easier 
to imagine the devil having power to trans- 
port our Lord bodily from place to place, than 
having power to suggest images to his mind” 
(p. 6). 

The strained argument is markedly present 
in the effort to uphold the Catholic tradition 
of chronological primacy for Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. Repeatedly Knox must show why Mark 
omitted or suppressed Matthean material, yet 
he attempts little justification for Mark’s 
omission of either the birth story or the 
more striking of Matthew’s long discourses. 
Among the gratuitous conclusions those hav- 
ing to do with the Church seem the most 
forced. Protestant objection to the Catholic 
treatment of Matthew 16 often betrays its 
own dogmatic interest, but the identification 
of the Prodigal Son and of Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom (pp. 170, 167) with the re- 
deemed Gentiles who are to be welcomed into 
the Church would seem by any reading to 
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constitute Christian homiletics rather than 
Jesus’ intention. 

What is felt to be missing is a kind of 
“depth” criticism so brilliantly employed by 
C. J. Wright (in The Mission and Message of 
Jesus, Major, Manson, and Wright), when he 
distinguishes between “precise” and “essen- 
tial” biography. Knox has room for none but 
the precise, and if he finds the other it must 
be forced into the mold of the first. How- 
ever, his commentary often explores with 
genuine insight that kind of biography, and on 
occasion gratitude is the only appropriate re- 
sponse. Thus, for example: “It was, surely, 
this mixed attitude of admiration, and pa- 
tronage, and small-mindedness, which met 
our Lord at Nazareth, and seemed to stifle 
him. No need to ask whether the amazement 
of the villagers was really more of a compli- 
ment or of an insult. No need to ask at what 
moment, or on which side, the sense of disap- 
pointment began. The whole situation was, 
from the first, impossible; Jesus Christ was 
for all men, and he found himself expected to 
be a Nazarene” (p. 133). 

If one wishes wider orientation in criticism, 
this is a good introduction to contemporary 
Catholic biblical scholarship. 


Cyrus R. PANGBORN 
State University of lowa, 
School of Religion 


Crucial Questions About the Kingdom of 
God. By Grorce E. Lapp. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1952. 193 pages. $3.00. 


This volume briefly surveys the eschato- 
logical and non-eschatological interpretations 
of the Scriptures in ancient, medieval and 
modern times, and concludes that “no single 
interpretation has established itself so firmly 
as to command universal recognition,” even 
among critical scholars (p. 39). Leading 
thinkers in liberal and neo-orthodox circles 
are divided over the following principal 
views: Schweitzer’s “consistent eschatol- 
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ogy ;” Wellhausenian non-eschatological in- 
terpretations; Dodd’s “realized eschatol- 
ogy ;” or some mediating view, such as Ca- 
doux’s. Conservative theologians are also di- 
vided into four schools of thought: some 
follow the “postmillennialism” of Warfield: 
others the “premillennialism” of Zahn, Godet, 
Alford and Tregelles; still others the “dis- 
pensationalism” of the Plymouth Brethren 
movement and of The Scofield Reference 
Bible; and not a few the “amillennialism” of 
Vos and Allis. 

Viewing the kingdom as central in Jesu,’ 
ministry, Ladd’s New Testament studies have 
yielded for him a key to the most consistent 
exegesis of the kingdom-concept in the di- 
verse Scriptural passages on the theme: “. . . 
the kingdom of God is the sovereign rule of 
God, manifested in the person and work of 
Christ, creating a people over whom he reigns 
or realms in which the power of his reign is 
realized” (p. 80). When this key is applied it 
unlocks the “mystery” of the kingdom a 
something which is spiritually present in the 
lives of Christians here, but also as a future 
realm in an earthly, eschatological and apoc 
alyptic sense. 

Interpreting the kingdom as primarily 
soteriological, Ladd sees it as progressivel) 
revealed in the New Testament and as pro 
gressively realized in—not just beyond—his 
tory. The kingdom’s unfolding is fourfold 
first, in the person and work of Jesus, the 
King; secondly, in “salvation” in individ 
ual experience between the Ascension and 
the Parousia—experienced as righteousness 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit (Rom 
14:17) ; thirdly, in the future millennial reig 
of Christ ; and fourthly, in the ultimate king 
dom of the new heaven and new earth. 

To set the stage for his present position 
Ladd then raises and endeavors to briefly an 
swer four basic questions : Was the “kingdo 
of Heaven” postponed, as dispensationalist 
claim? “How is the Kingdom of Revelatiot 
Twenty to be Interpreted?” Is not the whol 
millennial interpretation Jewish and 10 
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Christian ? and, Why the silence concerning 
the millennium in the gospels and epistles if it 
ita genuinely Christian view ? 

Ladd’s answers, in part, are these: noth- 
ing was postponed which Jesus’ first coming 
was intended to accomplish. Next, all other 
considerations concerning the future kingdom 
are subservient to the exegesis of Revelation 
Twenty. Whatever a sound hermeneutics re- 
quires of that passage Ladd affirms will de- 
termine one’s millennial view. Reducing the 
possible interpretations to two—the natural 
and the spiritual one—Ladd finds the natural 
interpretation most in accord with sound 
hermeneutics and the millennial interpreta- 
tion of the early church fathers. 

Remembering this is not “a systematic or 
acomprehensive exposition of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the kingdom of God,” Ladd 
has pointed up but “a few of the basic ques- 
tions” with which conservative scholars must 
wrestle if they are to maintain their views in 
the face of the historico-critical and the so- 
tio-historical schools of interpretation. While 
this volume will not satisfy either the liberal 
sholar or the rigid dispensationalist, never- 
theless here is a scholarly attempt to present 
from a ‘“‘conservative” standpoint the King- 
dom of God in its present and future aspects. 


DELBERT R. ROSE 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


The Interpreters Bible, Vol. X. Corinthians, 
Galatians and Ephesians. New York: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 759 pages. $8.75. 


This is certainly one of the most important 
volumes in this ambitious and significant se- 
ries. Only Volume IX will rival it as a source 
or the study of the thought of Paul. Three 
indubitably authentic letters of the apostle and 
the long disputed letter to the Ephesians con- 
stitute the content. 

The editors chose their contributors wisely. 
The introductory sections are uniformly good 
and the exegetical treatments are of a high 
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order. Questions that have been long dis- 
cussed in earlier scholarly debate are by no 
means neglected, but are put in proper per- 
spective here. 

The expositors, likewise, have done a good 
job even as they illustrate rather well the 
main differences between the professors and 
the preachers. The former are not much ad- 
dicted to exhortation and hence to the use of 
material that does not always commend itself 
to the critical mind, i.e., indiscriminate use of 
Johannine and Synoptic texts on Jesus’ life 
and teaching and the appeal of times to what 
seems frankly legendary or apocryphal in 
the New Testament. As usual, all is grist to 
the homiletic mill. The expositors are in- 
clined to go beyond the evidence and to be 
uncritical toward sources. Some examples 
may be cited: Paul, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tarsus; Paul, recipient of the high- 
est rabbinical training of his day; Paul, an 
intellectual to his fingertips. 

We still wait for the day when there will be 
more willingness to distinguish between pri- 
mary and secondary sources in the New Tes- 
tament. The teachers usually draw the dis- 
tinction, the preachers rarely. This is not to 
imply that these able expositors are unduly 
sinners in this regard; it is merely to state 
a fact common to experience. 

Certainly the teacher of undergraduates has 
reason for gratitude for this new assistance in 
meeting the puzzled questioning of students 
who come into courses in the New Testament 
with little or no preparation therefor. It will 
be easier to make clear the problems faced by 
Paul which are especially difficult for modern 
young people : the resurrection, the Parousia, 
the centrality of grace versus law in Paul’s 
thought, the break with Judaism and many 
others. 

Incidentally, the exegesis of Galatians is 
one of the finest contributions this reviewer 
has ever seen on that important letter. Both 
style and illustrations are salty and down to 
earth. There is also little to take exception 
to in the Corinthian commentaries. The 
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names of Professors Craig and Filson have 
long carried weight with those who appreciate 
sound scholarship. Their previous contribu- 
tions are wide and varied and here they have 
kept the high standards we expect from them. 

The reviewer is inclined to disagree with 
each of them at closely related points: the 
Christ-party of I Corinthians and the “false 
apostles” in the “stern letter” in II Corin- 
thians. Is there any compelling objection to 
the identification of Paul’s opponents who see 
themselves as pneumatikoi with the party of 
Christ? And must the “false apostles” be 
from the outside? No letter of Paul is more 
free from the problem of the Law than are 
these Corinthian letters. The Hebrews, Is- 
raelites, descendants of Abraham, of II Corin- 
thians 11:12 ff. may well be Paul’s way of 
matching himself against all comers, all po- 
tential rivals. Do we need more than the fact 
of some one whose methods are anathema to 
Paul setting himself up as spiritual leader in 
Corinth heading a small but arrogant group? 
This group accepts Paul’s teaching on free- 
dom and spiritual gifts, believing themselves 
to have the “mind” of Christ. They draw dif- 
ferent conclusions about the privileges and 
results of Christian freedom. They too be- 
lieve in illumination direct from the Spirit. 
Here is the earliest picture of the Christian 
Gnostic. Professor James Carlyon found 
twenty-five terms in Paul’s writings which he 
shared with the Gnostics. They and Paul use 
the same terminology, agree on certain basic 
essentials in religion but are poles apart in the 
conclusions they draw. The pneumatikoi saw 
no necessity for joining religion and ethics 
in Corinth. Paul did. 

No one would dispute the significance and 
value of this distinguished new commentary. 
But it may be doubted if the point of view of 
the history-of-religions school is as com- 
pletely discredited as it appears to be, if the 
Gentile influences on Paul were as slight, as 
almost non-existent as they appear to be, and 
if the emphases characteristic of liberal Prot- 
estantism are as completely outmoded as they 
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seem to be. Sound historical method is ap- 
parent in the introductions and the exegeti- 
cal portions of this commentary, but the the 
ological emphases throughout are perfectly i 
tune with the ruling mood. 

There is authoritarianism in this volume, 
definite norm for what is to be considered 
Christianity. There is more of the attitude 
expressed in God has spoken than in God i 
speaking. He has spoken through Paul an 
his interpreters, Augustine, Luther, Calvin 
the church and its creeds and we are expected 
to see these interpreters as having mediated 
his final revelation to man. 

The “unrepentant liberal” can only wait fo 
the swing of the pendulum, and while he waits 
he may clarify his own convictions where they 
are vague, restudy prophetic religion, thd 
Sermon on the Mount and other timeless in 
sights of the great tradition he still cherishes 
test the validity of doing justice, loving kind 
ness and walking humbly with God. He wil 
not be riding the crest of the wave but neither 
will he lack an anchorage. | 


Mary E. ANpbreEws 
Goucher College 


A Spiritual Journey with Paul. By THoma 
S. Kepcter. New York: Abingdon-Cokes 
bury Press, 1953. 157 pages. $2.00. 


Rather than a study of the growth of Paul's 
theology this book is a series of forty sho 
expeditions into Paul’s thinking. Originall 
written for laymen as a series of Lenten medi 
tations published in metropolitan newspapers 
A Spiritual Journey makes no compromisé¢ 
with scholarship. 

Most of these meditations begin with 
practical current problem, suggest what oth 
ers from Archimedes to Jackie Robinson 
Plato to Stephen Leacock have said about it 
and then point out that Paul had though 
through the problem. Drama, poetry, recen 
news items and sermons give great variety t¢ 
illustrative materials. 
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Some of Dr. Kepler’s quotations are gems 
to be remembered : “Life is lent to be spent” 
(p.85) ; ““Let us be kind to one another, for 

ost of us are fighting a hard battle” (p.87) ; 
‘The ideal man is the man who knows how 
to get what he ought to want” (p.22); “He 
has so much to be modest about” (p.58) ; “A 
saint must be radiant” (p.78) ; “Don’t worry, 
Baker! They can’t stop God!’’(p.109) ; “The 
north wind made the Viking” (p.122). 

Biblical data given are suggestive: “The 
Torah with its 613 commandments (365 neg- 
ative) was also a burden” (p.18f.) ; “Jesus 
uses the symbol of Father 153 times’ (p.27) ; 
‘Luke refers forty-two times to the activity 
of the Holy Spirit” (p.25) ; “Paul refers to 
Jesus as Lord about 250 times” (p.129). 

Facts and figures are made interesting and 
give an atmosphere of current reality to 
Paul’s thinking. One might wish the author 
had checked his data a bit more carefully. Is 
he not conservative in saying “‘At present 
there are 1,800,000,000 people living on this 
maplanet” (p.97) ? Does Peter’s popularity and 
influence there warrant the author’s calling 
him “head of the church at Antioch’ (p.36) ? 


W. W. SLoan 
Elon College 


God’s Order: The Ephesian Letter and This 

Present Time. By Joun A. Mackay. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1953. xiii + 214 pages. $3.00. 


This stimulating book represents a devout 
and enthusiastic effort to use Ephesians as a 
pattern to describe “God’s Order.” The 
reader will be disappointed if he expects to 
ind here a critical exegesis of Ephesians. In- 
stead, the author attempts to take account of 
‘verything in the letter that is essential in 
inderstanding Paul’s thought, but he is con- 
‘erned “simply and exclusively with the core 
and central doctrines, and with “their bear- 
ig upon the human situation today” (p.x). 

The layman will find in this book a great 
deal of excellent teaching. The application 
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MOSES HADAS 


The Third and 
Fourth Books of 


Maeecabees 


Prof. Hadas of Columbia has 
done another superb job in his 
translation and commentary on 
the two Apocryphal books that 
comprise the third issue in the 
Dropsie College series. Invalu- 
able to student and scholar. 
Just published 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


of Pauline principles, for example, to domes- 
tic and economic problems is most instruc- 
tive. 

However, this very character of the book, 
which will and should give it a very wide read- 
ing audience, is also a major weakness. At 
numerous points, the critical reader will feel 
impelled to raise questions which the author 
leaves unanswered. The location of the au- 
thor, for example, at the time of the writing 
of Ephesians is not discussed; it is flatly as- 
serted that he was in Rome. 

It is interesting that President Mackay 
makes an ardent plea for the literal truth of 
Paul’s belief in a personal Devil. He but- 
tresses this plea by insisting that for Jesus “a 
personal Devil was a tremendous reality,” 
something vastly more than “‘a sinister squint 
in human nature or an evil trend in history.” 
And our author’s absolutistic view of Jesus’ 
ideas is evident when he asks: who dares to 
suggest that Jesus should not be taken seri- 
ously ? (p. 28). 
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Nowhere, however, does our author ad- 
dress himself to the serious objection to the 
idea of a personal Devil, that it does not ex- 
plain moral evil, but only projects the prob- 
lem into the super-world; and furthermore, 
belief in the devil is often a convenient way 
of ridding oneself of responsibility for his 
own failures. These, and similar objections 
to the idea of the Devil are not adequately 
considered. 

In chapter VI the author affirms that the 
“cosmic community” in which the “cosmic 
breach” is restored “is now in process of for- 
mation” (p. 122), but that this process shall 
not be completed or perfected “until the close 
of history, when God’s purpose shall have 
reached fulfillment” (p. 123). He does not 
clarify what he means, however, by this “ful- 
fillment of the divine purpose” at the “close” 
of history. This ambiguity leaves the relation 
of the kingdom to history rather vaguely de- 
fined. 

President Mackay does affirm emphatically 
that “there can be no failure or frustration,” 


for “the Ruler of history is no ‘young fighting 
deity,’ of limited resources and uncertain 


future . . . Jesus Christ shall reign till every 
foe of God’s purpose is vanquished” (p. 94). 
He states frankly the logical problem here: 
“how shall a great spiritual purpose be infalli- 
bly, or if you like, inexorably achieved in his- 
tory, without human freedom being vio- 
lated?” (p. 65). But the question is not ade- 
quately answered, for, although the author 
discusses the conditions of freedom, he does 
not consider the fact that true freedom is al- 
ways freedom also to rebel. If this be true, 
and “‘God never violates human personality 

. . never intrudes himself where he is not 
wanted” (p. 105), how can we know for a 
certainty that “there can be no failure or frus- 
tration” (p. 94), and that “‘at last, He and He 
alone, must reign?” (p. 72). 

The critical reader will be disturbed also by 
several universals which seem to be some- 
what emotional and arbitrary. It is flatly as- 
serted, for example, that the divine order 
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“was envisaged most perfectly by St. Paul” 
(p. ix), that the epistle to the Ephesians ; 
the “most important of Christian documents’ 
(p. x), that Paul “understood Jesus best” anc 
“served him most,’’ that the pattern of Paul's 
life and spirit “more closely approximated the 
mind of Christ than that of any man who eve 
lived” (p. 11), and that “the concrete life of 
Jesus was as normative for his ( Paul’s) think 
ing about God and man as it is intended to be 
for all Christians” (p. 57). President Mac 
kay is obviously deeply sincere in making 
such statements; but he gives his readers no 
cogent reasons for such sweeping generaliza 
tions. They are just thrown at the reader 
emotionally. Some readers will doubtless re 
volt against these emotionalisms. 

Contemporary voices are occasionally hear( 
in the book. President Mackay makes the 
Barthian plea that God is “always subject 
never object” (p. 54). It is difficult for this 
reviewer to know what the great command 
ment, that one should love the Lord God wit 
all his heart, means, if God is in no sens¢ 
whatever to be the object of our love. Al 
though, to be sure, the personalism of Barth's 
theory of religious knowledge is a helpfu 
corrective of an exclusively rationalistic view 
of religious knowledge. 

One also hears Anders Nygren’s thesis af 
firmed, that agape is “totally different” from 
eros. If, however, there is no element of ero 
(desire) in agape (Christian love), then one 
would be cut off from God by his very striv 
ing to find Him. All desire being sinful, the 
desire for fellowship with God would be sin 
ful. This Nygrenian dichotomy represents 
an overstatement of the fundamental motif 0 
agape, which obscures the elements of posi 
tive relationship between human ideals and 
desires, and agape. 

The section of the book on the nature 0 
the Church is suffused with a stimulating 
ecumenical spirit. President Mackay con 
demns forthrightly any Christian group whic 
inclines toward the belief that it has a monop 
oly on grace. Yet, in the spirit of a good Pres 
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pyterian, he insists that unity must be more 
than unity in spirit; it must be also confes- 
sional in character, for ‘‘a creedless Church, 
or a Church with a very thin creed, is con- 
fronted with the difficulty which arises when 
a Church lacks an adequate doctrinal basis 
jor its cultural task” (p. 141). So we need 
“an adequate” confessional statement. It 
yould have helped greatly if President Mac- 
kay had posed and dealt with the sixty-four 
dollar question (which he did not do) : who 
is to judge when a confessional statement is 
“adequate” ? And how? 

The book will be appreciated for its evan- 
glical ardor and for the author’s unusually 


G. WILBURN 
Graduate Seminary, 
Phillips University 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


American Education and Religion. Edited by 
F, ERNEST JOHNSON. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 211 pages. $2.00. 


This volume, in the Religion and Civiliza- 
tion Series published by the Institute for Re- 
gious and Social Studies, is practically a 
“‘nust” for readers of this journal, even 
though they may already be fairly well ac- 
quainted (or even exceptionally well!) with 
ihe issues suggested by the title. 

After an introductory chapter by the edi- 
tor, stating the problem, there are ten chap- 
ers, by as many authors, setting rth such 
mews as those of an ““Experimentalist” (Ch. 
ll), a Jew (III), a Catholic (IV), and a 
Protestant (V). They tend to avoid taking 
esponsibility for expressing the view of the 
soup represented. Then there are six chap- 
tts stating the situation and possibilities with 
regard to religion in: a State University 

VI), Municipal Colleges (VII), a State 

tachers College (VIII), a Private College 

IX), a Privately Supported School of Edu- 
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cation (X), and in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education (XI). And while there may 
be a slight tendency here and there to “‘thresh 
old straw,” yet these chapters are, without 
exception, stimulating and rewarding. The 
volume presents a comprehensive survey of 
the subject in surprisingly compact form. 

Certain things could have been anticipated : 
diverse interpretations of what “secular” does 
or should mean (the term occurs frequently ) ; 
critical comments on the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state ; some brief anal- 
yses of recent Supreme Court decisions (par- 
ticularly in the Everson and McCollum 
cases) ; and varying suggestions with regard 
to appropriate and constructive programs. 
But the biggest problem of all is religion it- 
self—that is, with its interpretation. Inter- 
pretations of religion vary widely, as for ex- 
ample in chapters II and IV particularly 
(Ethical Culture and Roman Catholic points 
of view). It is fairly popular, as all know, to 
say of religion that it cannot be defined, but 
even so, there is in this volume a rather un- 
usual meeting of minds even though that may 
yet mean little more than that they all appear 
(with their permission I presume) within the 
covers of a single volume. 

The present reviewer would like to single 
out for favorable mention the critical anal- 
ysis of the term ‘secular’ in Chapter VI (by 
Hillis Miller), the skillful blending of moral, 
educational, and religious themes in Chap- 
ter VII (by Ordway Tead), and the unusu- 
ally good combining of a depressing picture 
with a hopeful outlook in Chapter XI (by 
Mathew P. Gaffney). This implies no un- 
toward reflection on the other chapters. 

No magical or overly-simplified panaceas 
are offered. No unity at the expense of prin- 
ciple is suggested or sought. No cheap and 
easy solutions are offered as bromides. But 
the probelms are well stated ; some excellent 
clarification is offered ; and hope is expressed. 
Yes, there is much one can and should ‘argufy’ 
about, though that is partly what happens 
within the book itself (but ina mature spirit). 
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Mature argumentation—that is one of the 
excellent qualities of the book. 

Chapter XII, by the editor, is an enthusi- 
astic review of the book. The editor is to be 
commended for his vigor, enthusiasm, and 
mature optimism. He says, in closing, “In the 
present state of tension harmful things might 
be done. One would be an attempt on the part 
of organized religion to dictate the program 
of the schools. Another would be the per- 
petuation in public education of a negativistic 
attitude toward the religious faiths of our 
people. I believe these addresses show the 
way to a constructive alternative course” 
(page 203). 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College, Ky. 


The Christian Student and the Church. Ed- 
ited by J. Ropert NeLson. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. 86 pages. $1.25. 


The Christian Student and the World Strug- 
gle. Edited by J. Roperr NEtson. New 


York: Association Press, 1952. 81 pages. 
$1.25. 


The Christian Student and the University. 
Edited by J. Ropert NeEtson. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. 88 pages. $1.25. 


Sometime ago one archaeologist said of an- 
other, “He places too much reliance in sur- 
face finds. Really to learn, you have to dig.” 
This may express the problem the editor and 
publisher of these three little Haddam House 
books faced. Should they cover a lot of 
ground? Or should they stop and “dig”? 
The choice has been in favor of the former 
alternative. This can be illustrated in one way 
by some simple statistics: for the three vol- 
umes, 18 writers contribute 25 essays, two 
of 25 pages each, the others averaging 8 to 10 
pages each. Study questions and bibliogra- 
phies take up many of these pages. The for- 
mer add up, in actual space, to more than 
10% of the total space, and the latter in- 
clude nearly 200 separate items (mostly 
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books), with some mentioned more than 
once. 

Now it might very well be said that the 
“digging” is expected to be done by the stu 
dents, as these volumes are all intended to 
be “Study Guides.” It is certainly true that 
“digging” will be required if the questions are 
to be “answered.” The “size” of some of 
the questions is impressive to say the least 
Consider two examples : “What point of con 
nection—or difference—do you find betwee 
this Christian anthropology and the psychol 
ogy of Freud, Adler, Jung?” (page 10 in the 
third volume listed above). ‘‘Are existing 
programs of mutual security and economig 
aid adequate measures for the forestalling o 
armed conflict and Communist expansion” 
(page 71 in the second volume listed). Tha 
these are vital questions there can be nd 
doubt. Therefore, there is a fated inevitabil 
ity in their being included in any thoroug 
study program, but look what you need t¢ 
“know” before you even start in on the firs 
question. And the second one tempts us t¢ 
ask, Who could answer it? And there ar 
scores of such questions in these volumes 
Thus we may well wonder if it is the thoug 
or plan that the study of so many such larg 
questions is to be “touch-and-go,” or is ther 
to be some “digging”? And if the latter, 1 
that left up to those conducting the studies 
for this would involve some picking an 
choosing, unless ample time is available 
There is some overlapping among the ques 
tions. Therefore, it might have been better t 
do some trimming or condensing rather tha 
“hitting” students with 26 pages of massiv 
questions. 

Themes handled in various chapters | 
clude the following: Plight and Promise « 
the Church; The Great Rival Patterns 4 
the Church; Christ’s Church and Man’s Cu 
ture; Our Inheritance: Resources in Chris 
tian History ; The Demands of the World i 
Ferment ; The Christian Vocation to Studen 
ship ; and many others. The following peop! 
contributed more than one chapter eac 
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E. Heimann, A. Miller, J. H. Nichols, I. 
Yeager, and the editor. Types of essays in- 
dude historical studies, doctrinal interpreta- 
ions, culture appraisals, and some “snappy” 
analyses here and there. Sometimes one is 
very much disappointed that a chapter is so 
short, though not always. 
W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Ways of Faith, By Joun A. HutTcHIson 
and JAMES A. MartTINn, Jr. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1953. v + 
511 pages. $4.50. 


There is a great deal of difference between 
informing the reader and telling him what to 
think, The writers of this introduction to 
ligion have successfully condensed an enor- 
mous amount of religious material in an in- 
rmative and readable way without any at- 
tempt to indoctrinate. 


Drs. Hutchison and Martin have given us 
a thoughtful and thought-provoking book. 
Too often the average person, when asked 
about his religious beliefs, has to resort to 
vague and even sentimental terms in an ef- 
fort to explain. The authors have carefully 
defined religion, and have added quotations 
from the greatest scholars in the field. 

After introducing the reader to religion in 
general, the writers review the major oriental 
religions in a very concise way. The authors 
feel that since the East and West have re- 
cently been thrust together inte » closer re- 
lationship because of modern communica- 
tions, it is time we tried to understand the 
East at all levels of communication. Today no 
educated person should be ignorant of the 
Oriental religions. For to understand why 
nations of the world are revolting against the 
old order, one must understand their religion. 

Many of the chapters end by reviewing the 
chapter topic in light of contemporary world 
events. Thus it takes religion out of the dim 


A comprehensive critical anthology 


of the chief philosophical conceptions of deity 


Philosophers 
Speak of God 


Edited by 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
& WILLIAM REESE 


The editors have aimed at presenting the 
whole panorama of men’s thoughts— 
through the ages and around the world 
—about God. A new analytic classifica- 
tion has made possible a truly represen- 
tative sampling, including examples of 
all principal conceptions of theism and 
atheism. The authors argue for the su- 
periority of one particular type of the- 
ism; and in doing so they avoid both the 
formlessness of an assumed impartiality 
and the misrepresentations of a hidden 
bias. 544 pages, $7.50 


At all bookstores, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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dark past and shows its bearing on modern 
thought and in some cases modern world 
events. A list of Suggested Readings follows 
each chapter. 

Judaism is traced from the Ancient World 
down through the ages into the Medieval and 
Modern World. Helpful in understanding 
the modern Jew is the study of his devotional 
practices. In this book his holy days and 
festivals are adequately explained. 

From the life of Jesus and the story of early 
Christianity, the outline leads into the Cath- 
olic Faith, the Roman Catholic order of wor- 
ship and then into Protestantism. In each 
case, full justice is done to the background 
and theology of the different faiths. This is 
an invaluable aid to the reader toward a better 
understanding of his own faith and that of 
others, a paramount necessity for world peace 
today. 

A discussion of the development of the 
modern mind and its religious attitude leads 
naturally to the authors’ thoughts on Modern- 
ism and Humanism. On par with the Judaic- 
Christian Religions the authors place Human- 
ism, in its broadest sense, as a religious choice 
for contemporary man in the West. This 
point might tend to confuse beginning stu- 
dents in the field of religion by giving too 
much leeway to an already skeptical age of 
youth. 

After outlining ways of faith from the early 
beginnings with all the ramifications that have 
beset religious thought through the ages, the 
authors suggest some modern answers to 
the age-old questions such as, What is Man? 
Does God exist? Relation of Religion and 
Ethics. 

Ways of Faith describes the historical ori- 
gin and essential beliefs of the major living 
religions. Greater emphasis is placed on our 
Western religions sharing a common biblical 
background, thus giving the reader a deeper 
insight of the people with whom he comes in 
daily contact. This volume can be used as a 
textbook for an Introduction to Religion as 
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well as an excellent source of information for 
the interested reader. 
ALAN J. HorrMAnn 
Collegiate School, 
New York City 


Religious Trends in Modern China. B 
Winc-Tsit Cuan. New York: Columbiz 
University Press, 1953. xiii + 327 pages 
$4.25. 


This is a most thorough study of the forces 
that have made for change in modern Ching 
and the resultant trends to be seen in China’s 
religions in the first half of the present cen 
tury. It is based upon a period of first-hand 
investigation, undertaken on the ground, i 
1948-1949, when the author travelled widel 
in China, interviewing religious leaders ever 
where and gathering periodical, pamphlet and 
book material completely inaccessible t 
scholars outside of China and unacquainted 
with the language. Dr. Chan was just th 
person to do this for the Western world, fo 
he had long been an educator in China an¢ 
was an on-the-scene observer, and even pa 
ticipant in the exciting revolutionary yea 
that produced so many changes in Chinese lif 
and thought. In addition to this he was fro 
1936 to 1942 lecturer on Chinese thought i 
the University of Hawaii and for the pas 
decade has been professor of Chinese Cultu 
and Philosophy at Dartmouth. He brings t 
the study of modern trends a very solid back 
ground of understanding of that from whic 
modern China is tending to deviate, and thi 
he constantly emphasizes throughout th 
book. While major attention is focussed upo 
the twentieth-century changes, the author { 
at great pains to point out how the most ré 
cent changes are related to earlier movement 
of thought going back sometimes into remot 
antiquity. His is a significant addition to a 
up-to-now very modest list of books in En 
lish on Chinese religions by Chinese scholar 
May there be many more of them, and soo 

The material of the book was given as 
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eries Of lectures at various universities in 
(950, but though publication was somewhat 
delayed, it is evident that new material was 
added here and there before going to press, 
jor example, in the discussion of Commu- 
nism’s effect on religion. Still more has hap- 
pened since, of which future account will have 
to be taken. Things move rapidly in China 
and no book can hope to give the very latest 
wcurrences, due to the lapse of months be- 
tween the completion of a manuscript and its 
appearance as a printed book. 

The book begins with a discussion of what 
is living and what is dead in Confucianism, 
recounts the circumstances of what he terms 
the downfall of Confucianism, then notes four 
ubsequent trends, namely, the revaluation of 
(Confucianism, the discovery of the true re- 
igious position of Confucius, the development 
of the Idealistic School of Confucianism, and 
the growth of the Rationalistic school. By the 
time he has finished one has a comprehensive 
view of what has happened in and to Con- 
ucianism—no easy task as I can testity from 
ny attempts during the year, by personal in- 
trview with many Chinese in Formosa, 
Hongkong and all throughout Southeast 
Asia. Almost no one of the intelligent and 
iten high-placed Chinese could give me very 
much information concerning Confucianism, 
ts present beliefs or practices. 

He then turns to modern movements in 
buddhism finding definite trends, in experi- 
tice from Pure Land formalism to pietism ; 
i practice, from disciplinary and meditation 
chools to the mystical school; in literature, 
tom Pali to Tibetan; in attitude, from ritual- 
tic performance to religious demonstration ; 
nleadership, from the clergy to the layman ; 
n objective, from the other world to this 
Norld ; and a general tendency toward Ideal- 
im, He has little to say about the Communist 
Impact on Buddhism, and seems to think of it 
is having more inner cohesion as an institu- 
Hon than I could discover from talking with 

uddhist monks, nuns and laymen whom I 
net on the borders of China. From these I 
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got the distinct impression of a weakness at 
this point which made them easy victims, at 
least temporarily, of Communistic pressures. 
He gives an entire chapter to the development 
of Buddhist thought. 

He makes the very fruitful suggestion that 
religion in China might better be divided as 
to that of the intellectuals and that of the 
masses, instead of as Confucian, Taoist, and 
Buddhist ; for there is, he declares, a similar- 
ity of attitude among the intellectuals in their 
apprehension of religion of whichever school, 
and a like similarity among the masses. And 
he adopts this scheme of approach, discussing 
the religion of the masses and of the intellec- 
tuals. Taoism comes in for no separate dis- 
cussion at all, but only as it occurs in its more 
or less pure philosophical sense among the 
literate, and at its lower highly polytheistic 
and superstitious level among the masses. 

His chapter on Islam is exceedingly en- 
lightening. On the whole, there has been far 
too little attention given by Western scholars 
to the subject. Perhaps it was because of my 
own very profitable and pleasant encounter 
in Formosa with General Pai Chung Hsi, 
president of all the Moslems in China, which 
directed my own attention more definitely in 
that direction, that I personally appreciated 
so much the inclusion of his excellent chapter 
on Chinese Islam. 

This book is clearly a must item for teach- 
ers of the history of religion. It will make 
excellent collateral reading on Chinese re- 
ligions even in the general survey courses 
which are the ones most frequently given in 
our colleges. But whether the students them- 
selves read it or not, no one who teaches such 
courses ought to omit it from his reading list. 
The field of history of religion ought to be 
further enriched by other books on the sev- 
eral religions by scholars from within those 
faiths, or at least native to the cultures which 
produced them. 

S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 
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A MODERN TARGUM 


The Gospels translated into Modern English. By 
J. B. Putturrs. New York: Macmillan. 1953. 
xi + 243 pages. $2.75. 


Phillips’ Letters to Young Churches has found a 
worthy successor in The Gospels translated into 
Modern English. The almost racy English of this 
modern Targum will startle some readers, but 
definitely makes the gospel accounts fresh and at- 
tention-getting, as in Mark 16:8, “And they got 
out of the tomb and ran away from it,” or John 
19:6, “‘You take him and crucify him’, retorted 
Pilate. ‘He’s no criminal as far as I can see.’” 

Phrases which other translaters have had trouble 
rendering attract the reader’s attention. John’s Pro- 
logue reads, “At the beginning God expressed Him- 
self. That Personal Expression was with God and 
was God.” 

In both volumes an introduction to each of the 
biblical books “translated” is helpful to the average 
reader. In his earlier book Phillips’ introductory 
notes are conservative with apologetic references to 
modern biblical criticism. This reticence is much less 
evident in the second book. 

Phillips never hesitates to rearrange phrases, in- 
sert explanatory words or make his own substitu- 
tions. Sectional headings succeed in being eye-catch- 
ing: “The Son of God and a village wedding,” “His 
strange words to the fig-tree,” “Jesus meets a ques- 
tion with a counter-question,” “Jesus now dis- 
patches thirty-five couples to preach and heal the 
sick,” “The first ‘Lord’s Day’: the women are 
amazed.” Phillips’ headings and “translations” sub- 
ject him to accusations of reading his own interpre- 
tation into the text. In this he has precedent even 
ante-dating 1611! 

The lack of chapter and verse identifications 
makes for smoother reading, but looking up refer- 
ences would be a bit awkward. However, the chap- 
ter and verse of the beginning of each section is 
noted in the margin. W. W. Stoan 


Elon College 


RELIGIOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Moments of Personal Discovery. Edited by R. M. 
Maclver. A Publication of The Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 170 pages. $2.00. 


This very interesting little book continues in the 
vein of American Spiritual Autobiographies, edited 


by Louis Finkelstein and published by Harper’s ; 
1948. The earlier volume consisted mainly of auto. 
biographical sketches written by persons associated 
with the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
The present volume is based entirely on lectures o 
the Institute during the winter of 1951-52. 

Three contributors to the new volume also con 
tributed to the earlier one. Dr. Fosdick writes o 
the topic, “There Really Is a God;” Lyman Bryso 
uses the title, “The Road to Understanding ;” while 
W. G. Constable writes under the interesting head 
ing, “Sometimes a Miracle Happens.” 

Other contributors to this collection of essays ar 
Douglas Moore, Harlow Shapley, Lawrence S 
Kubie, Margaret Mead, Paul Weiss, Joseph M 
Proskauer, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Richard McKeo 
Harold Taylor, and Douglas Auchincloss. 

Anyone teaching religious biography or wishin 
to make occasional reference to the lives of out 
standing contemporary spiritual leaders will fing 
both of these collections of autobiographical “quick 


ies” exceedingly useful. Cart E. Purinton 


Boston University 


CHINESE RELIGIONS 


Religion in Chinese Garment. By Kari Lupv 
Reicuett. Translated by Joseph Tetlie. N 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 180 page 
$4.50. 


Although the translator claims that “no apolog} 
need be offered for the appearance of a book on t 
religions of China,” perhaps apology is needed 
the book is not a particularly good one. Despite af 
parent factual correctness, there appears to be litt 
sympathetic penetration of the Chinese spirit. T 
book is devoted largely to the philosophical contet 
of Chinese religions, but with little depth of insig 
or appreciation. Although the author makes an 
fort to be fair and to restrain expression of his pe 
sonal biases, nevertheless the book is polemical 
partisan, for its appraisals are pervaded with ove 
tones of Christian, or at least personal monotheisti 
standards as prior and unquestioned assumptio 
The book will be liked by those who appreciate t 
ditional Christian attitudes toward other religio 
but will be deplored by scholars who believe that t 
spirit of oriental religions can be captured and ¢ 
pressed adequately only by those actually shar! 
Oriental outlooks. 

Arcuie J. BABM 

University of New Mexico 
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vigorous re-appraisal of 
Christianity’s modern role 


CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 


JOHN A MUTCHIBON, EOITOR 
CONTRIBUTORS: REINHOLD NIEBUHA, ROGER & 
SHINN, CHARLES ©. KEAN, CLIFFORD L. STANLEY, 
JOHN C. BENNETT, PAUL L. LEHMANN, ALEXANOER 
MILLER, PAUL TILLICH, EDUARDO WEIMANN, VER- 
NON H. HOLLOWAY, LISTON POPE, WiLit HERBERG. 
JOHN HUTCHISON. 


A unique collection of essays depict- 
ing various phases of responsible 
religious action in today’s world: 
The contemporary crisis of culture, 
the Christian conception of free- 
dom, the present challenge of rac- 
ism and racist doctrine, the relation 
of faith to secular problems—these 
are a few of the many subjects 
which these eminent writers take 
up for brilliant and extended 
discussion. 


Outstanding religious leaders and 
social thinkers of today present a 


SOCIAL ACTION 


$3.50 


at bookstores everywhere 


Alphonse Maeder, M.D. 


WAYS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH 


A distinguished Swiss psychotherapist in- 
terprets, through the presentation of case 
histories, the effective work done with the 
mentally ill and presents a basis for spir- 
itual and mental health — using the short 
or brief psychotherapeutic method. $3.50 


Martin Buber 


GOOD AND EVIL 


Reinhold Niebuhr has called Professor 
Buber “the greatest living Jewish philoso- 
pher.” Here are two important essays con- 
taining valuable insights into the origin 
and meaning of Good, and of Evil. $2.75 


Walter G. Muelder 


RELIGION AND ECONOMIC 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Many ministers and laymen still cling to 
the idea that religion, economics and re- 
sponsibility are separate realms. This 
book analyzes their co-relation, and seeks 
to bring these ideas into a living relation- 
ship to one another. $3.50 


Roger L. Shinn 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF HISTORY 


Dr. Shinn analyzes a variety of Christian 
and non-Christian philosophies in an at- 
tempt to discover Christianity’s distinc- 
tive conception of history and the few 
constant themes running through it from 
Biblical times to the present. $4.50 


W. R. Forrester 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


The Professor of Practical Theology and 
Christian Ethics at the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, offers some sane guid- 
ance to the problem of living as “persons” 
in the complex duties of contemporary 


life. $3.00 
C. H. Dodd 
ACCORDING TO THE 
SCRIPTURES 


One of the world’s most distinguished 
New Testament scholars considers here 
the famous theory of testimonia — those 
few passages of the Old Testament which 
were used as a sort of “Shorter Bible.” 
$2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
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Books Received 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged. ) 


Anderson, Bernhard W., The Unfolding Drama of 
the Bible. New York: Association Press, 1953. 
61 pages. 50¢. 

Atkinson, J. Baines, The Beauty of Holiness. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 160 pages. 
$2.75. 

Birnbaum, Solomon A., The Qumran (Dead Sea) 
Scrolls and Palaeography. Conn.: The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1952. 52 pages. 

*Bromiley, G. W. (Editor), Zwingli and Bullinger. 
Pa.: The Westminster Press, 1953. 364 pages. 
$5.00. 

*Brunner, Emil, The Misunderstanding of the 
Church. Penn.: The Westminster Press, 1953. 
132 pages. $2.50. 

*Bryson, Lyman (Edited by), Freedom and Au- 
thority in Our Time. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953. 767 pages. $6.00. 

*Buber, Martin, Good and Evil. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 143 pages. $2.75. 

*Cailliet, Emile, The Christian Approach to Cul- 
ture. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1953. 288 pages. $3.75. 

*Cairns, David S., The Image of God in Man. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 256 pages. 
$4.50. 

*Chan, Wing-tsit, Religious Trends in Modern 
China. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. 327 pages. $4.25. 

Collier, Howard E., Experiment With A Life. 
Wallingford, Penn.: Pendle Hill, 1953. 32 pages. 
35¢. 

Dean, James E., Keys That Unlock the Scriptures. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 214 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Dibelius, Martin and Kummel, Werner Georg, 
Paul. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1953. 172 pages. $2.50. 

*Dodd, C. H., According to the Scriptures. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 145 pages. 
$2.75. 

*Dodd, C. H., The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 478 pages. $8.00. 

*Ducasse, C. J., A Philosophical Scrutiny of Re- 
ligion. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1953. 
441 pages. $4.50. 

*Ferm, Vergilius, The American Church. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 481 pages. 
$6.00. 

*Finkelstein, Louis (Editor), Thirteen Americans. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 296 pages. 
$3.00. 

Geldenhuys, J. Norval, The Intimate Life. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. % 
pages. $2.75. 

*Greenslade, S. L., Schism in the Early Church 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 247 pages 
$3.75. 

*Hadas, Moses, The Third and Fourth Books « 
Maccabees. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953 
248 pages. $4.00. 

*Hazen Book Classics: God, Jesus, and Man; The 
Religious Life. New York: Association Press 
1953. 62 pages & 76 pages. $3.75. 

*Hutchison, John A. (Edited by), Christian Faith 
and Social Action. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, 1953. 246 pages. $3.50. 

*Hutchison, John A., and Martin, James A. (Jr.) 
Ways of Faith, New York: The Ronald Pres 
Company, 1953. 511 pages. 

*Jacob, Caroline N., Builders of the Quaker Roa 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 23 
pages. $3.50. 

Joyce, James Avery, World in the Making. Ne 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. 159 page 
$3.50. 

*Kepler, Thomas S., A Spiritual Journey Wit 
Paul. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1953. 157 pages. $2.00. 

Kerr, Hugh Thomson; Edited by Kerr, Donal 
Craig, Design for Christian Living. Philadelphia 
The Westminster Press, 1953. 157 pages. $2.5 

Kimpel, Ben, Faith and Moral Authority. Ne 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 186 page 
$2.75. 

Knox, Israel, Bill Mauldin as Moral Philosophe 
Reprinted for private circulation from Ethic 
1953. 130 pages. 

*Knox, Wilfred L., The Sources of the Synop' 
Gospels. New York: Cambridge Univers! 
Press, 1953. 162 pages. $4.00. 

*Lewis, Edwin, The Biblical Faith and Christa 
Freedom. Philadelphia: The Westminster Pres 
1953. 224 pages. $3.50. 

Mace, David R., Whom God Hath Joined. Phil 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


delphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 93 pages. 
$1.50. 

*Maclver, R. M. (Editor), Moments of Personal 
Discovery. A Publication of the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1953. 170 pages. $2.00. 

*Maeder, Alphonse, Ways to Psychic Health. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 200 pages. 
$3.50. 

‘Manson, T. W., The Servant Messiah. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 104 
pages. $2.00. 

McKnight, Felix R., The Easter Story. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1953. 31 pages. 
$2.50. 

‘Miller, Samuel H., The Life of the Church. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 155 pages. $2.00. 
‘Morrison, Charles Clayton, The Unfinished Refor- 
mation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
236 pages. $3.00. 

‘Muelder, Walter G., Religion and Economic Re- 
sponsibility. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. 264 pages. $3.50. 

Mueller, Gustav E., Dialectic A Way Into and 
Within Philosophy. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 234 pages. $4.00. 

Murphy, Carol, The Ministry of Counseling. Wal- 
lingford, Penn.: Pendle Hill, 1952. 32 pages. 35¢. 
‘Neill, Stephen, The Christian Society. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1953. 334 pages. $3.50. 
Qates, Wayne E., The Bible in Pastoral Care. 


Philadelphia: The 
127 pages. $2.50. 
‘Patterson, Charles H., The Philosophy of the Old 
Testament. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 

pany, 1953. 557 pages. $5.00. 

Purdue, William J., You and God. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1953. 54 pages. $2.50. 

Ramsay, William (Sir), The Bearing of Recent 
Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New 
Testament. Michigan: The Baker Book House, 
1953. 427 pages. $4.50. 

Richardson, Cyril C., Early Christian Fathers. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 
415 pages. $5.00. 


Westminster Press, 1953. 


Rieger, Eliezer, Modern Hebrew. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 156 pages. $3.75. 
*Rowley, H. H., The Zadokite Fragments and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. New York: The MacMillan 

Company, 1953. 133 pages. $3.25. 

Runes, Dagobert D., The Soviet Impact on So- 
ciety. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
202 pages. $3.75. 

Sayres, Alfred N. and Stanger, Robert C., March 
On With Strength. Pennsylvania: The Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1953. 95 pages. $1.25. 

*Seely, Charles S., Philosophy and the Ideological 
Conflict. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 319 pages. $5.00. 

*Sheed, F. J., Society and Sanity. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1953. 274 pages. $3.00. 

*Shinn, Roger L., Christianity and the Problem of 
History. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. 302 pages. $4.50. 

*Soper, David Wesley, Major Voices in American 
Theology. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1953. 217 pages. $3.50. 

*Sparks, H. F. D., The Formation of the New 
Testament. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 172 pages. $3.00. 

*Stuber, Stanley I., Primer on Roman Catholicism 
for Protestants. New York: Association Press, 
1953. 276 pages. $2.50. 

*Wheeler, Post, The Sacred Scriptures of the Japa- 
nese. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc. 562 
pages. $10.00. 

*Whitehouse, W. A., Christian Faith and the Sct- 
entific Attitude. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 147 pages. $3.75. 

*Widgery, Alban G., What Is Religion? New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 330 pages. 
$5.00. 

Wills, George, Alice In Bibleland. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 54 pages. $2.75. 
*Woolley, Leonard (Sir), Spadework. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 124 pages. $4.75. 
*Woolf, Bertram Lee, Reformation Writings of 
Martin Luther. New York: Philosophical Li- 

brary, 1953. 402 pages. $6.00. 
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The Assoctation 


REPORT OF 1953 MEETING OF MIDWESTERN SECTION 


The meeting was held at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, February 20-21, jointly with the Chicago 
Society for Biblical Research. 

The first session was opened at 4:00 p.m. Friday, 
when President Edgar M. McKown, presiding, in- 
troduced Robert Worth Frank, President of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, for words of greeting and wel- 
come. 

The first paper, entitled “Science and Scientism,” 
was given by Tyler Thompson of Garrett Biblical 
Institute. The second paper, entitled “Logical Posi- 
tivism and Its Implications for Religion,” was given 
by Albion Roy King of Cornell College, Iowa. Dean 
McKown opened the evening session by delivering 
his presidential address on the subject, “Guilt Con- 
sciousness in the Old Testament.” 

Charles S. Braden of Northwestern University 
closed the evening program with an illustrated lec- 
ture on “What Non-Christian Religious Leaders 
Are Thinking.” A seven months’ airplane trip 
around the world brought him face to face with the 
spiritual leaders of Shinto, Buddhism, Islam, Hin- 
duism, and a mushroom growth of new sects spring- 
ing up in Asia since the war. 

The Saturday session opened with two simulta- 
neous meetings : A small group treating special prob- 
lems of Secondary School Teachers of Religion and 
the main group considering specifically Biblical 
topics. James V. Claypool of the American Bible 
Society gave a paper on “Bible Reading and Study 
in Roman Catholic Circles.” Floyd V. Filson of 
McCormick Seminary treated “Some Issues in the 
Study of the Epistle to the Hebrews” critically 
and apologetically. Herbert May of Oberlin 
Graduate School, in treating “The Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Old Testament,” suggested 
many critical and literary aids useful for over- 
coming fundamentalist opposition to the new ver- 
sion and for educating students in its use. A dis- 
cussion of “Religion Teachers and Courses as 
Students See Them” was then presented by three re- 
cent students—John Trefzger of Waukegan, Illinois, 
David Kantwell of Northwestern University, and 
Lloyd Ogilvie of Garrett Seminary. 

Following recess, Rev. Hardigg Sexton, Chap- 
lain of Culver Military Academy, gave a sprightly 
analysis of the process and techniques whereby re- 
ligious life of the cadets had been revitalized through 
services of “The Weekday Chapel.” 

The regular business meeting of N.A.B.I. con- 


vened at 11:30 and dealt with the following mat- 
ters: 

Robert Koenig of Elmhurst College reported fo 
the membership drive committee which is assisting 
H. Neil Richardson in his national membership ef 
fort. A list of 660 potential members in our thirtee 
state area has been made; they are Protestant teach- 
ers of religion and philosophy. Thirty-eight new 
members have been added to the Midwestern roll 
during the past year. Their names were read by the 
secretary, and those present stood to be recognized 
It was voted that the committee be commended fo 
its good work without pay and continue to servd 
during the present year. 

Professor O. R. Sellers of McCormick Seminary 
reported briefly on the A.A.T.S. meeting of Jung 
1952 at Louisville, Kentucky, to which members o: 
N.A.B.I. had been individually invited. 

President McKown reminded the members 0 
N.A.B.I.’s_ teacher placement service availab! 
through David G. Bradley of Duke University of 
payment of one dollar. Secretary Johnson was ap 
pointed his liaison officer for the Midwest. 

National N.A.B.L.’s plan to hold its next meeting 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, December 27-28, 195 
in honor of the latter’s centennial celebration wa 
presented, with its invitation to Midwestern to ma 
this a joint meeting. After discussion it was vote 
that Midwest consider this joint meeting a substi 
tute for its own next year’s regular meeting; tha 
its program chairman offer to assist Leland Jami 
son, the National Program Chairman, in his proj 
ect; that the convening of Midwest’s Executi 
Committee during the joint meeting be substitute 
for its yearly business meeting. 

An invitation from Monmouth College to send 
representative to the inauguration of its presiden 
elect Robert W. Gibson on April 17, 1953, was pre 
sented. Victor R. Pearson of Augustana Colleg 
was appointed to perform this pleasant duty and 
secretary was instructed to so inform that college. 

The nominating committee report was made b 
Albion King, Chairman. The following office 
were presented and voted into office for a term ¢ 
two years: 


that 
President: Russell J. Compton, DePauw Universi sbitt 
Vice-President: Harold G. Barr, University offic 

Kansas ibe 
Program Chairman : Harris D. Erickson, 

College dat 
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Associate-in-Council: Robert H. Miller, Manchester 
College 
Kecretary : Woodbridge O. Johnson, Park College 


The Resolutions Committee report was made by 
Harold Barr, Chairman, and accepted. 

President McKown, after recommending that the 
nw executive committee attend to the adoption of 
, constitution for Midwest, adjourned the business 
kessiOn.. 

The afternoon session brought an address by Pro- 
essor A. Campbell Garnett, Chairman of the Phi- 
ssophy Department, University of Wisconsin, who 
veloped his topic, “The Impact of Modern Schol- 
ship on Christianity” with scholarship and elo- 
ence. 

The closing session of the conference, save for 
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the C.S.B.R. dinner, offered a program of special 
interest to the Chicago Society for Biblical Re- 
search and was chaired by its president, Edward P. 
Blair of Garrett. After a brief business session, 
Otto J. Baab of Garrett read a paper on “The Con- 
cept of the Divine Word in the Old Testament and 
in Selected Near East Religious Texts.” 

Robert Montgomery of DePauw read a delightful 
and well-documented paper on “Of Men and of 
Angels in the Midrashim.” The final paper was by 
Paul E. Davies of McCormick Seminary. He pre- 
sented his thesis under the title, “The Tradition of 
Jesus at the Point of Origin,” or “Beyond Form 
Criticism.” 

(Signed) 
Woodbridge O. Johnson, Sec’y. 


serv 1953 MEETING OF SOUTHERN SECTION 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Section 
{the National Association of Biblical Instructors 
sheld April 13, 1953, at Emory University, At- 
ita, Georgia. The session was called to order by 
resident Fred Leach at 10 a.m. in the education 
uilding of Glenn Memorial Church on the campus. 
lowing a brief meditation, President Leach ap- 
inted the following committees : 

The morning program, arranged by vice-president 
C, Edmeston (Scarritt College), consisted 
a Panel Discussion, “Recent Resurgence of In- 
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on wag™m™ecst in Biblical Theology,” with survey of the 
o ma wement by Charles M. Ramsay (Greensboro Col- 
s vote@im™me), and critical evaluations by Samuel A. Cart- 
substifi™ze (Columbia Seminary) and Lindsey P. Pher- 
g; ‘hal (Scarritt College), with open discussion fol- 
1 Jamifving, 
is PrO}MMEollowing luncheon, the business session con- 
cecutiv@lred at 1:30. Prof. Massengale reported for the 
stitutegmninating committee as follows: President, Rhoda 
Edmeston; Vice-president, Lauren Brubaker ; 
» send @iretary, Jack S. Boozer. The report was accepted 
siden the secretary instructed to cast a unanimous 
vas P'GMMBlot. Prof. Garber reported on the time of meeting. 
Colleggiken into consideration were varying dates of 


and ing holidays, the various semester and quarter 


ollege. tms in the colleges, and Easter and Passover 
nade DEM. Prof. Boone Bowen moved that the meeting 
office heii on the Monday and Tuesday following the 
term Gai Sunday in March, except that when Easter falls 
that date the meeting be held a week later. Prof. 

siversi Kitt moved an amendment to the motion, that 
sity oficers of the two societies and the host institu- 
be empowered to act when other considerations 
vansvillge« make it advisable to change the time to the 


date. Prof. Garber questioned whether the in- 


creased attendance this year was due to the later 
date; Prof. Nesbitt emphasized that the annual 
meeting is growing and also bringing in more of 
the younger instructors. Both the amendment and 
the original motion as amended carried. 

There being no further old business, the first item 
of new business was the suggestion of President 
Leach that a person or committee be appointed by 
the new officers to assist the National Placement 
Chairman in the Southern Section. Prof. Bradley 
requested discussion of the function of the com- 
mittee. Pres. Leach reported that the placement 
service was discussed at the national meeting in 
December ; since the files are kept by the national 
chairman, this committee would serve as a channel 
of information for the secretary. Motion was made 
and carried that appointment of a Sectional secre- 
tary be left in the hands of the incoming officers. 
Prof. Ira Martin moved that the executive group 
investigate the possibility of appointing a chairman 
or a membership committee. Motion carried. Prof. 
Garber moved approval of minutes of the 1952 
meeting as published in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion. This was approved. 

Prof. Nesbitt spoke briefly in support of the in- 
vitation from President Gaines and Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., that the 1954 meeting be 
held on their campus as part of their centennial 
celebration. Prof. Faust moved acceptance of the 
invitation, seconded by Prof. Bowen. The question 
was raised as to whether housing arrangements for 
both Negro members and women members could 
be provided by this men’s college. Following dis- 
cussion, Prof. Tilley offered an amendment, moving 
acceptance if the arrangements are at least as equal 
for all members as those at the present meeting. The 
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amendment and the original motion as amended 
were carried. 

Prof. Ramsay raised the question of developing 
standardized tests for placement of freshmen in 
Bible, also a test for seniors in lieu of the graduate 
Records Examination. Gordon Ross (Berea Col- 
lege) spoke of a similar effort in the Midwest Sec- 
tion some years ago, with Albion Roy King (Cor- 
nell College) as chairman. He suggested conferring 
with Prof. King. 

Prof. Boozer moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work on the question of equal facilities 
for all members, the report to be presented at next 
year’s meeting and to go into operation at the meet- 
ing the following year. Following discussion in 
which various alternative methods of dealing with 
the question were raised, the original motion was 
carried by a voice vote. Motion to adjourn at con- 
clusion of the afternoon program was carried. 

The afternoon program considered problems in 
the teaching of Bible in college. Four papers deal- 
ing with introduction of students to the critical ap- 
proach, the use of modern versions of the Bible, 
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avoiding modernizing and archaizing the Bible ; 
college teaching, and making Biblical material vits 
in the devotional life of students were presented b 
Charles B. Copher (Gammon Seminary), Albert E 
Barnett (Emory University), Ethel Tilley (Mere 
dith College) and Louise Panigot (Huntingdo 
College), respectively. 

The evening meeting at 8:00 p.m., a joint meetin 
with the SBLE and the ASOR, was an illustrate 
lecture by Emmett W. Hamrick (Wake Fore 
College) on “Excavations at Jericho in 1951-52.” 

The report of the resolutions committee was file 
with the secretary of both societies, following read 
ing and approval in the SBLE session the followi 
day. 

Appointments by the new officers are as follows 
Placement Secretary, Paul L. Garber ; Membersh 
Chairman, R. Glenn Massengale; Committee fc 
Consideration of Equal Facilities, W. Gcrdon Ros 
chairman, Albert E. Barnett, Charles B. Coph 
Lindsey P. Pherigo, Lyman Cady. 


(Signed) 
Louise Panigot, Secretary, 1952-53 
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